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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 

following purposes: 

~To advance and support all forms ofscientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
Ic 


as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 


‘scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 
th America. 
jation on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 


=To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
— To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


‘The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
USS15. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America, Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 
Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 
‘The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club's 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 
Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


A Friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
2. Aide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people are available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

‘The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

‘The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. 

Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

The Club staff will make hotel reservatior Lima. 

The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. 

10. | Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 

11. The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 

12. The Club is your home away from home; a haven in a strange city. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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Habitual 


By Mark Day 


~pagy t sounds like a scene from a medieval 

ENV morality play, but there are court 
Bee documents to prove it really happened. 
yp Santa Catalina Convent, Arequipa, Peru, 
2 March 1831. Sister Dominga, a young 
“== nun, is despondent. All her efforts to 
leave the convent have failed. Desperate, the headstrong 
girl finds help from a black slave. Together, they get 
hold of the corpse of an Indian woman. Working 
feverishly at night, fearful and trembling, they dress the 
body in Dominga’s habit. It takes both of them to hoist 
the stiffened cadaver onto the bed. Well before dawn, 
they torch the bedclothes, and while the flames roar 
behind them, they flee into the night. 

The next morning, news of Sister Dominga’s death 
grips the convent. All gather to pray for the repose of 
her immortal soul. The convent grieves the passing of 
the beautiful girl who was little more than a child. 

But, lo, a few days later, rumors fly that Sister 
Dominga is alive. Shocked, the convent learns of the 
deception, and shortly thereafter, the fugitive’s where- 
abouts becomes known. Sister Dominga is apprehend- 
ed. She is brought back in shame to face her accusers. 
Civil and ecclesiastical courts are convened. Sister 
Dominga is brought to trial. 

In the end, a remorseful Sister Dominga repents of her 
sins. 


eeeee 


Flora Tristan, a cousin of Sister Dominga, was born in 
Paris. Her father was Peruvian, her mother, French. In 
1832, Tristan was in Arequipa when the city came under 
military siege. Tristan sought refuge in the convents of 
Santa Catalina and Santa Rosa. So it happens that 
Tristan came to write Peregrinaciones de una Paria 


LEFT: The streets and houses within Santa Catalina’s walls are 
teplicas of medieval Spanish towns. The convent is constructed 
of volcanic rock called “sillar." 


(Travels of a Pariah). In this book, she gives an insider’s 
view of life in a convent and sheds more light on Sister 
Dominga’s story. 

Her cousin Dominga, says Tristan, was "one of 
Arequipa’s most beautiful and well-to-do young women." 
One fateful day, she caught the eye of a Spanish soldier 
of fortune. Enchanted by her beauty, the young man 
sought Dominga’s hand in matrimony. But Dominga 
was only 15, and her parents protested. The couple 
must wait a year, they insisted. 

Much can happen in a year. Thwarted, the restless 
youth pined away, and in this vulnerable state, soon fell 
victim to the practiced advances of a rich widow. 
Finding a clear path to the fulfillment of his new desire, 
he rushed forward and into matrimony. 

News of her lover’s infidelity shattered the youthful 
Dominga. Confused and desperate, she sought out 
zeligion and found solace in the seclusion of the convent 
walls. 

Local history buffs revived Dominga’s story when the 
Convent of Santa Catalina opened its doors to the 
public. Until then, few outside the order had ever seen 


Working feverishly 
at night...they dress the body 
in Dominga’s habit. 
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Priest walking through a Santa Catalina courtyard, [Photo: Caretas] ABOVE: Residents demonstrate the old system of washing 
clothes during the filming of a documentary on the 16th century convent. 


the wonders of the convent in all the 380 years of its 
existence. Opened in July 1970, it quickly became 
Arequipa’s most popular tourist attraction. 

The Convento de Santa Catalina, located just three 
blocks from Arequipa’s main plaza, is more than just a 
cloister steeped in history and fascinating anecdotes. It’s 
a medieval Spanish town, a maze of cobblestone streets, 
orchards, museums, cloisters, chapels, fountains, patios 
and gardens ablaze with flowers. Framed by the snow- 
capped volcano Misti, the convent, like Arequipa -- the 
‘White City’ -- is built of white volcanic rock. Tour 
books call it a photographer’s paradise. 

Tristan’s description could serve today as a guide to 
the convent. The interior is divided into two parts, she 
wrote, the old and the new. Three elegant cloisters 
comprise the new convent, each cloister a succession of 
small, but airy cells. In the middle, one finds a patio, 
circled with flowers and cooled by two beautiful 
fountains. 

By contrast, the old convent is a winding labyrinth of 
small streets and alleys that lead to cells built like small 
country homes. Some are resplendent with spacious 


patios, large chambers, kitchens and slave quarters. 
Dojia Maria de Guzman, a wealthy lady of Arequipa 
given to charitable works, founded the convent in 1580. 
She, together with her daughter and nine other devoted 
sisters, took their vows that same year. 
Entrance requirements mirrored the rigid class 


To watch the nuns marching 
in a procession, one might believe 


they are all equal. 
a 


structure of colonial society. Candidates had to prove 
Spanish origin, or descent from a Spaniard born in the 
New World. 

It took great wealth to buy admission. Convent rules 
stipulated that each novice come with a dowry of 10,000 
gold pesos. During the first 18 months, the novitiate’s 
parents built and furnished a house for their daughter. 
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The size of the house and number of her servants 
reflected the family’s financial status. 

Flora Tristan captures the curious blend of austere 
religious practices, class distinctions and lavish sur- 
roundings that were part of everyday convent life. 
Describing her visit to the neighboring convent of Santa 
Rosa, she wrote: 


To watch the nuns marching in a pro- 
cession, one might believe they are all 
equal. But if you enter their patios, 
you will quickly notice the arrogance of 
those with titles and the contempt of 
the whites toward the non-whites. The 
contrast between this apparent humility 
and a more evident haughtiness made 
me want to cry out: "Vanity of 
vanities!" 

But Tristan wasn’t always so critical. With sensitivity, 
she recounts her first days at the convent of Santa 
Catalina when the young nuns inspected her fine 
clothing and pronounced her corset, her hat, and her 
high button shoes ‘indecent.’ 
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There’s more indecency 
in their questions 
than there is in my 
hat and clothes. 


LEFT: One of several cloistered passage- 

ways, The sign above reads "silence"; nuns 

were permitted to speak only on certain 
occasions. RIGHT ABOVE: Modern day residents 
strolling through one of many streets within the 
convent. RIGHT BELOW: Santa Catalina street 
adorned with 16th century frescoes. 


They turned me in every direction as 
though someone had just given them a 
new doll. These girls may be simple, 
but there’s more indecency in their 
questions than there is in my hat and 
clothes. 


Tristan found some relief from the disapproving prattle 
of young nuns in the amply furnished cell of the Mother 
Superior. This handsome chamber was comfortably 
graced with an English rug embroidered with Turkish 
designs and cherry-colored silk curtains. "Santa Cata- 
lina follows the Carmelite rule, but with lots of modifica- 
tions," noted Tristan, somewhat devilishly. 

One of the highlights of Flora’s stay in the convent was 
a visit to Mother Superior’s private chapel, where she 
heard a piano and string recital. "It was executed by 
three young and beautiful religious, no less dilettanti 
than their superior." The piano made a great impression 
on Flora. And well it might. It cost the Mother 
Superior 14,000 francs and was handmade by one of 
London’s finest craftsmen. 


he winds of change eventually came to 
Santa Catalina, altering the old customs. 
A A papal decree in 1890 obliged the nuns to 
iS 


<< live and eat in common, reduced the steep 

ae) dowry, and abolished the class of servant 
“24° nuns. Even the requirement of Spanish 
descent was abolished. The reforms aimed at reviving 
the simpler gospel values that had been lost as a taste 
for elegance intruded into convent life. 

Upon leaving the convent, Flora Tristan had warm 
words of praise for the nuns. She wrote, 


They work hard. They take in boarders 
and offer instruction and food to the 
poor, without asking for compensation. 
Their charity extends everywhere. 


As Flora bid goodbye to the sisters, Mother Superior 
pulled her aside and whispered, 


If I were 30 years younger I would so 
like to return with you to Paris and hear 
again an opera by Rossini. One note of 
this great man is better for the world’s 
moral and physical well-being than all 
the professions of faith of the Holy 
Inquisition, 


Did the Mother add, "but that’s off the record"? Flora 
does not say. »X 
[Santa Catalina Convent is open to the public daily from 
9a.m.to4 p.m. Guided tours are available.] 


Author Mark R. Day formerly covered the West Coast for 
the National Catholic Reporter from Los Angeles. He is 
currently a free lance writer, based in Lima, Peru. 
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M, seatmate, an elderly Chilean 
man, motions for me to look out the 
airplane window. On our right, three 
hundred meters below, I see the jagged 
mountain peaks. "Se lIlaman Los 
Dientes de Navarino." They are called 
the Teeth of Navarino, he points out. 
"We are very fortunate to see them." 
My wife, Judy Bradford, and I can 
vouch for that. During our first trip to 
Isla Navarino, a Chilean island across 
from Tierra del Fuego on the Beagle 
Channel, we had not glimpsed the 
mountainous interior even once during 
our four day stay; low dreary clouds 
smothered the high country the entire 
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By Larry Rice 


time, Intrigued by what we didn’t see, 
we are returning to Navarino, outfitted 
for a week’s stay in the backcountry. 
We hope to learn more about this 
island at the "uttermost ends of the 
earth." 

Located at the tip of South America, 
80km (50 miles) north of Cape Horn, 
Isla Navarino is one of the largest 
islands in the Beagle Channel 
archipelago, measuring 72km (45mi) 
from east to west and 40km (25mi) 
across. Vegetation ranges from dense 
evergreen beech forests and boot- 
sucking bogs at lower elevations, to 
somber moor and wind-whipped crags 
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above treeline. 
birds, is plentiful. 
Unlike virtually all its uninhabited 
island neighbors, Isla Navarino is 
accessible to travelers. On its north 
shore, a modern gravel airstrip serves 
Puerto Williams, the world’s southern- 
most town, (It should be pointed out 
that Ushuaia, across the Argentine 
border in Tierra del Fuego, also claims 
that distinction despite the fact that it 
lies a few kilometers north of Puerto 
Williams. Punta Arenas, Chile, 
322km (200mi) north of Puerto 
Williams on the Strait of Magellan, 
claims to be the world’s southernmost 


Wildlife, especially 


LEFT: View from atop peaks on Isla Navarino. 


city, Although the Antarctic Peninsula 
has recently attracted a handful of 
pioneer families to its scientific bases, 
calling this outpost a ‘town’ would 
stretch the definition.) 

During the 45 minute flight south 
from Punta Arenas to Puerto Williams, 
we share the Twin Otter with a dozen 
other passengers. Like us, each paid 
US$38. The alternative is a boat trip 
that takes six days, when and if the boat 
runs, 

Most of the passengers are returning 
to Puerto Williams after a business or 
holiday trip to the big city. When I tell 
my seatmate that Judy and I plan to 
backpack in the vicinity of Los Dientes, 
the toothy peaks he pointed out to me, 
he arches his black eyebrows as if to 
say, "What on earth for?" We become 
quite accustomed to these quizzical 
stares before our trip is over. 

Crossing the Strait of Magellan, down 
Canal Whiteside, over the glaciers of 
the Darwin Cordillera and along the 
Beagle Channel, we fly over one of the 
stormiest, windiest places on earth, 
Airplanes have to be superbly main- 
tained; pilots first-class. The Twin 
Otter looks okay, but we soon harbor 
doubts about the pilots. Minutes after 
take-off, the captain lights up a 
cigarette and turns around to chat up a 
pretty Chilean woman. The co-pilot, 
meanwhile, rummages through a 
leather briefcase, and finding what he 
wants, is soon immersed in a crossword 
puzzle. 

Fortunately, it is, for the most part, a 
smooth ride. But as we near Puerto 
Williams, violent winds buck the tiny 
plane up and down and side to side. A 
few hundred feet below, the Beagle 
Channel is alive with whitecaps and 
spray. We all tense up for the final 
approach, Through the open cockpit, I 
can see the co-pilot and gratefully note 
that the crossword puzzle is now on the 
floor. 

The plane hits down hard, bounces a 
few times then settles onto the runway. 
Everyone aboard, myself included, 
claps and cheers. 

Barely off the plane we are reminded 
that Puerto Williams is not your 
ordinary town. Puerto Williams is a 
naval base. A sign at the terminal 
warns visitors that taking photographs 
of the airstrip and waterfront dock is 
strictly prohibited. The few hundred 
civilians here reside among an un- 
disclosed number of military personnel. 


Some years ago, Argentina and Chile 
nearly went to war over territorial 
disputes in the Beagle Channel. Puerto 
Williams served as the staging grounds 
for a considerable armed force. The 
military presence is still strong. 


A military town, Puerto Williams is 
under the jurisdiction of a naval 
commander who also functions as the 
civil governor. Since the commander 
has complete authority on the island, 
we have to go through his office for 
permission to hike and camp. 

In our best broken Spanish, we 
introduce ourselves to the command- 
er’s adjutant. This crisply dressed 
officer tells us that the commander is 
out of the office but that he will radio 
our request to him. He disappears into 
a back room, and I begin to grow 
anxious about our plans. 

I needn’t have worried. A few 
minutes later, the adjutant marches 
back with a letter of authorization, plus 
a warning not to enter a particular tract 
of woods south of town. In exchange, 
I have to leave a letter of introduction I 
have from a Chilean Consul General 
which states that I am a_ wildlife 


biologist studying Chile’s fauna. 

We also obtain permission to camp in 
a grassy field next to a hosterfa on the 
outskirts of town. We have to shoo off 
a herd of cows to make room for the 
tent. Otherwise, the site is ideal with 
views of the Beagle Channel and, 
looking inland, Los Dientes, partly 
concealed by wet, grey clouds, forbod- 
ing and alluring, 

"How about a bite of real food before 
we head into the wilderness?" Judy 
asks when camp is made. After a long 
day traveling, an appetizing Chilean 
meal sounds good. We stroll into the 
hosteria. The two-story building, 
boasting modern guest rooms and a 
combination dining room and bar, is 
spacious and comfortable, with a flair 
of elegance. It is also nearly empty. 
The sole guests are a middle-aged 
French couple who have made a side 
trip here from Punta Arenas and two 
Santiago college students who (no 
peccing) are enjoying an all-expense 
paid, four-day vacation in Puerto 
Williams for winning first prize in a 
music talent contest. 

Over hot dogs and ice-cold Polar Beer 
(real food?), Carlos, the friendly young 
manager of the hosterfa, tells us that 


Argentina... 
Chil vt in 
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Puerto Williams’ location and sub- 
polar weather keeps most outsiders 
away. Of course, there’s the odd 
tourist voyaging the southern oceans 
and the rare Ant-arctic cruise shi 
whose passengers visit just long enoug) 
to mail postcards. "The few turistas we 
do get usually stay for two or three 
days," he says. "They walk along the 
Canal Beagle. They relax. They eat. 
They drink. No one goes into the 
mountains," he notes pointedly. And 
with a quirky smile, he adds "Why 
should they, when every-thing they 
need is at my hosterfa?" 

Luckily, the following morning breaks 
clear and warm, weather as common 
here as a snowstorm in Florida. 
Because Isla Navarino lies at 55 
degrees south latitude, the seasons are 
opposite those in the northern 
hemisphere. So, February, the month 
of our visit, is the equivalent of August 
in the United States. But even in 
summer, Isla Navarino can be less than 
forgiving. Caught between two stormy 
oceans, the island is frequently 
overcast and blasted by ferocious 
williwaws. Snow can fall in the 
mountains at any time. We break 
camp quickly, anxious to start while the 
sun shines. 

An hour-long trek along a gravel road 
takes us steadily upward into the slopes 
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behind the town. A few military 
vehicles pass. Some of the camo-clad 
soldiers wave, while most merely stare 
at the two gringo mochileros, or 
backpackers. A small troop carrier 
stops to offer us a lift, but since we 
have only a short distance left, we 
politely refuse. The soldiers inside 
smile and give us a thumbs up sign 
before leaving in a cloud of dust. 

At road’s end, we pick up a faint 
forest trail alongside a mountain 
torrent. We have learned of this trail 
from Maurice R. van de Maele, whom 
we had befriended during our previous 
visit. A native of Valparaiso, Chile, 
and son of a Belgian-born history 
professor, Maurice, 28, is the curator of 
Puerto Williams’ National Museum 
Martin Gusinde. On Navarino for 
only a year, he is already the island’s 
expert naturalist, archaeologist and 
anthropologist. In his cubbyhole of an 
office, surrounded by whale bones, bird 
skeletons and scientific books, he gives 
the impression of a Chilean Charles 
Darwin. 

In admirable English, one of the four 
languages he speaks, he tells us of the 
trail that rises through the forest to 
above treeline. "It is very steep. I have 
walked it a few times while looking for 
rare birds but have never gone very far. 
With no assistant, I am required to 


wa 


n our way up the mountain to the south of Puerto Williams. 


spend most of my time in the museum." 

When the subject of wildlife is 
broached, Maurice rummages through 
his small library and comes up with a 
field guide to Chilean birds. Flipping it 
open, he excitedly points out a few 


The few turistas we get walk 
along the Canal -- no one 


goes into the mountains. 


species. "I suspect these birds are in 
the mountains, but no one is sure. 
Here, take this book with you. If you 
see these species I would really like to 
know." 

After the first few steps, I realize how 
fortunate we are to haye a trail. The 
refrigerator on my back doesn’t allow 
for many logistical mistakes. The 
baggage handlers at the airport cursed 
while hoisting it onto the scale. Now I 
can see why. The expedition-sized 
Kelty -- stuffed with sleeping bag, 
ground pad, tent, rain gear, warm 
clothes, stove, fuel, eight days of food, 
pocketbooks and other paraphernalia -- 
grosses 29kg (65lb), and that doesn’t 
include an extra Skg (12Ib) of camera 


gear! I was embarrassed at the airport, 
but I am suffering now. With this 
cement sack pushing me into the 
ground, just breaking through the 
forest is going to require considerable 
heroics. 

The trail heads straight up. We are in 
top condition after a recent two-week 
backpacking trip in Chile’s Torres del 
Paine National Park. Nevertheless, we 
have to rest often. I ask Judy how she 
is doing. "Terrific," she growls. "My 
legs and shoulders don’t hurt a bit.” 
Aha! She is as miserable as I. Taking 
a deep breath, I trudge on. 

The woods are dark and ceric. 
Ancient —_moss-covered —_ Antarctic 
beeches sigh in the gentle breeze. For 
every standing tree, it seems that one 
has fallen. Giant logs litter the floor, 
frequently blocking the trail. We move 
ahead cautiously, feeling as if we have 
stepped into the pages of a Tolkien 
fantasy. 

Tap, tap, tap...tap, tap! I look up. 
Ahead, glued against a dead tree is a 
black, crow-sized bird with a scarlet 
crest. Chips fly as it hammers its long 
pointed bill into soft wood. Glad of 
any excuse for a break, I motion to 
Judy to ditch her pack. "A carpintero 
negro," 1 croak, still struggling for air. 
We have spent several weeks in this 
impressive bird’s habitat but have never 
scen one until now. 

Through binoculars, we study the 
carpintero, noting its similarity to our 
own pileated woodpecker in the United 
States. Spiralling the tree, the big 
woodpecker nears the top where it lets 
loose an ear-piercing rattle. This is 
answered by a similar call deeper in the 
woods. Then, with a final cry and 
pumping of wings, the bird flies off to 
find its mate. 

We see other birds which helps to 
take our minds off the upward slog. 
Most abundant are the noisy little 
rayaditos, or spine-tails, similar in many 
respects to North America’s brown 
creeper; and the cachavia, or Austral 
parakeet, common to these parts but 
always associated in our minds with 
steamy, equatorial jungles. Flying in 
flocks of a dozen or more, the green 
and copper colored parakeets sweep 
through the tree tops chattering and 
squawking loud enough to wake every 
creature in the woods. 

At midday, we arrive at the edge of 
the forest. Beyond, the mountainside is 
matted with short, yellow grass and 
scattered shrubs. We trudge on, our 
strength renewed by the sunshine and 
openness. 


A half hour later, we reach a 
prominent Chilean flag on the first 
ridge above treeline. A few years ago, 
in a display of national pride, the 
military, with the aid of a helicopter, 
erected this grandiose affair. Support- 
ed by steel wire guy lines and a metal 
pipe, the rigid sheet metal flag is visible 
from the hosterfa. But what we hadn’t 
noticed from sea level is that the 
structure is leaning at a forty-five 
degree angle. High winds have snap- 
ped two of the heavy support cables. I 
try not to dwell on what similar winds 
would do to our tent. 


W. cast off our packs and plop 
down. The worst of the day’s climb is 
over. I greedily soak up the magni- 
ficent view. To the north, the Beagle 
Channel lies unusually serene and 
peaceful, a far cry from what Charles 
Darwin experienced when he sailed 
these waters aboard H.M.S. Beagle in 
1831, laid low by frequent bouts of 
seasickness. 

With our binoculars, we watch a 
small fishing boat chug across the wide 
channel. The crew is tending centolla 
traps, a task made infinitely easier by 
the then calm sea. Considered a deli- 
cacy, the centolla or spider crab was 
once abundant in these frigid waters 
but increased demand has led to 
exorbitant prices and overharvesting. 
Across the Beagle Channel within 
Argentina’s slice of Tierra del Fuego 
are a jumble of coastal sierras with 
elevations of between 900-1,200m 
(3,000-4,000ft). Some are mantled with 
perpetual snow, others glisten with icy 
glaciers. Below the bald ridges one 


great dusky-colored forest covers the 
slopes to the water’s edge. 

Far to the west across the wide 
channel and barely visible is Ushuaia -- 
Argentina’s economic center in 
southern Tierra del Fuego. Larger and 
more tourist-oriented than Puerto 
Williams, a passenger ferry linked the 
two towns during our last visit. For 
reasons unknown to us, the ferry had 
recently cancelled operations. Travel 
between Ushuaia and Puerto Williams 
now requires detours of hundreds of 
kilometers. 

To the east, in the direction of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the canal widens 
considerably. Here, a small cove offers 
partial shelter to the airstrip, matchbox 
houses, boat docks and naval buildings 
that comprise Puerto Willaims. Other- 
wise, the only development evident on 
Navarino is a section of gravel road 
that parallels its northern shore. 

The sun is getting low. A cold, damp 
breeze swirls across the high country. 
We hoist our packs and traverse the 
grassy ridge to an open, wind-scoured 
plateau where the only plants under- 
foot are ground-hugging mosses, lich- 
ens and forbs. Too late to continue, we 
pitch our dome tent near a boulder 
field, the only campsite we can find. 
Pegs are useless in the hard ground. 
Instead, we stake the shelter with a ring 
of rocks knowing full well they won’t be 
worth much in a storm. 

The view from the tent door makes up 
for our bumpy, stony beds. Slightly 
ruffled, the Beagle Channel sparkles as 
if covered with diamonds. A reddish- 
pink alpenglow lights up the crests of 
the surrounding mountains and hills. 
In a small mountain tarn nearby, we 
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watch a flock of upland geese and 
speckled teal swim lazily in the shal- 
lows prior to settling in for the night. 
To our surprise, the night is 
absolutely calm. With no moon or 
clouds, the stars shimmer in a black 
satin sky. We know a few of the 
constellations -- Scorpio and Orion, but 
many are unfamiliar. The Southern 
Cross overhead reminds us that we are 
visitors in a foreign land. 


A: daybreak we pack up and 
continue to climb. Soon, we are at the 
brink of a bowl-shaped basin. Ringing 
the valley are low, rounded mountains, 
except in the west where Los Dientes 
rise like Gothic spires. 

Bracing for a knee-jolting descent we 
switchback down the loose, crumbly 
scree. Rocks and shale avalanche be- 
neath our feet, coming to rest a few 
hundred meters below. One of the 
advantages of traveling with the same 
companion for many years is that 
verbal communication isn’t always 
necessary. When Judy and I exchange 
glances, our thoughts are as clear as if 
we have telepathy: We are in a fine 
mess if this route is the only way out. 

Condor! We are half way down the 
slope when the enormous black and 
white bird sails directly overhead. 
Without flapping a wing, it glides 
effortlessly over the valley, then circles 
back to size us up again, Within 
minutes, four more condors appear out 
of an empty sky. Condors feed on 
carrion. When we reach the bottom of 
the rock slide unscathed, they veer off 
to search for something already dead. 

A reconnaissance of the basin’s higher 
slopes reveals only one site where we 
can pitch the tent on reasonably dry, 
flat ground with some shelter from the 
wind. In a clump of stunted beech 
trees we set up base camp. 

As soon as we get settled in, we have 
visitors. A flock of caiquén, or upland 
geese, graze like sheep on the sparse 
vegetation nearby. Darting in and out 
of the bushes behind the tent, we see 
scores of noisy youngsters -- wrens, 
sparrows, blackbirds, siskins, pitpits, 
thrushes and flycatchers, They aren’t 
afraid of us in the least. 

While hiking in the valley the next few 
days, it becomes obvious that once 
there had been many more trees in 
Navarino’s interior. We are shocked at 
the damage a single imported rodent 
can bring about. Castor canadensis, 
the North American beaver, has dam- 
med virtually every stream, creek and 
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rivulet. The smallest dam is less than 
half a meter wide; the largest measures 
69m (225ft) across! Behind the dams, 
we see a series of ponds around which 
the damage to beech trees is nearly 
total. A team of chain saw wielding 
lumberjacks couldn’t do a better job. 
We learn later from Maurice that 
beavers were introduced to Tierra del 
Fuego in the early 1950s by individuals 
who had hoped to become wealthy 
marketing their pelts. Since their 


We are shocked 
at the damage a single 
single imported rodent can 


bring about. 


release, though, the market for beaver 
coats has gone flat. With abundant 
food and no predators, the tree cutting 
rodents have multiplied _ rapidly, 
spreading throughout Tierra del Fuego. 

A devoted conservationist, Maurice is 
worried about the outcome. “Today,” 
he told us, "beavers are widespread on 
Isla Navarino and are expanding their 
range. In a few years, they may even 
reach Cape Horn. There is no other 
animal species, besides man, that can 
change an area’s ecology so much in so 
little time." 

Unbelievably, during the next few 
days, we are not touched by a drop of 
rain, Even the roaring winds that we 
have expected fail to appear. Taking 
advantage of the pleasant weather, we 
make several long trips into the nearby 
mountains and valleys, 

Some of our hikes take us into the 
basin below camp and up over the 
other side. Sliding downhill is easy; 


when we reach the forest, our body 
weight and gravity forces a passage 
through the entangling limbs. We 
wade in the creeks; when it gets too 
deep, we take off our boots and pants 
and forge ahead. The ascents, 
however, are pure torture, To climb 
out of a valley, we have to bash through 
a compact mass of low, crooked beech 
trees, crawling and pulling ourselves up 
like monkeys as we tunnel through the 
woody maze. 

Fortunately, the memory of pain is 
short. Once atop the treeless ridges, 
we instantly forget about what it took 
to get there. The panoramas are wild 
and sublime, similar in many respects 
to the Scottish moors or tundra- 
covered hills of Alaska many thousands 
of miles to the north. 

Atop the plateau, mountains to the 
south block our view of the coast. Our 
map, actually a nautical chart with a big 
blank spot for the island’s interior, 
indicates saltwater is no more than 
24km (15mi) away, but we have only a 
few days left, and a dense lowland 
forest and bogs stands in our way. We 
decide against trying to cross the 
island. 

During one excursion, we stop to rest 
on a knoll above a brush-choked pass. 
While I rummage through my pack for 
food, Judy halfheartedly scans the 
horizon. Except for birds and beavers, 
wildlife sightings so far have been few. 

"I see a guanaco," Judy whispers, 
grabbing my arm. 

I bolt upright. This is an animal we 
wanted to see. She points to the edge 
of a beaver pond below. About a 
hundred meters away, among a jumble 
of boulders, unmistakeable with their 
long necks and tawny coats, two adults 
move slowly along -- two adults and a 


JUDY hamming it up in front of a large, broken beaver dam in the basin below Los Dientes. 


LOOKING south toward the islands that lead to Cape Horn. The ocean is visible through the notch. Los Dientes are the jagged peaks. 


young guanaco. 

I am excited! Related to the 
domesticated llama and alpaca and a 
distant cousin of the camel, guanacos 
formerly ranged throughout the Andes, 
but due to overhunting and habitat 
destruction, they have become 
threatened. Guanacos on Isla Nava- 
rino represent the specie’s most 
southerly range in South America. 
Despite their plentiful trails on the 
open hillsides, they are not often seen. 


Ou next to last morning in the 
mountains we spend reading and stay- 
ing warm. The weather has changed 
drastically during the night, dropping to 
the low 30s F, accompanied by wind- 
driven sleet and rain. Before lunch, 
though, the boiling clouds depart. We 
force ourselves to get dressed and load 
our daypacks. Only two days remain 
before we have to be back in Puerto 
Williams, and we have saved the best 
hikes for last. 

The first hour is easy. We stay high as 
we traverse a slope of rock and scree. 
The next segment is more difficult. We 
have to descend to the bottom of the 


bowl where the surface is covered by a 
thick bed of swampy peat amidst 
scattered beaver at Then, climb- 
ing through low shrubs, loose rock and 
patches of old snow, we plod toward 
Los Dientes, the shark toothed moun- 
tain peaks that we first saw from the 
airplane. At an elevation of nearly 
1,160m (3,800ft), they are not the 
island’s tallest summits, but they are 
certainly its most spectacular. 

The wind grows more powerful. We 
steady ourselves with hiking staffs as 
we climb a narrow ridge in Los 
Dientes’ shadow. On either side, the 
slopes plummet precipitously. Con- 
centrating on each step, we walk-crawl 
the remaining distance to a sharp 
jagged point where we can go no 
further. At the top, we throw ourselves 
behind a large rock slab to keep from 
being blown over. 

I rip off my flapping hood and sit 
spellbound at the scene before us. 
Across a deep divide, brown slickrock 
spires soar more than a hundred 
meters above us. At their base, lifeless 
rubble encircles a chain of blackwater 
tarns. My eyes search for something 
familiar. Hundreds of dizzying meters 


below several streams have cut valleys 
in a world as verdant as Los Dientes 
are barren. 

Through a slot in Navarino’s Teeth, 
we discern a wedge of flat, boggy 
ground, part of the island’s south side. 
Further on, a broad whitecapped bay 
empties into the Drake Passage. A few 
islands loom on the hazy horizon -- Isla 
Grevy, Isla Wollaston, Isla Hoste -- 
and, though out of sight, we know that 
Cape Horn also lies in that direction. 
Staring out to sea, I find it hard to 
believe that Antarctica is only 1,046km 
(650mi) from where we stand. 

The cold wind numbs our faces and 
hands. We head back toward camp; 
we'll have to hurry to get there before 
dusk. Tomorrow, we will climb again 
among Los Dientes, for one last look at 
the other side. a 


Lary Rice is a wildlife biologist with the 
Illinois Department of Conservation and 
@ freelance writer with more than one 
hundred published articles. He enjoys 
wildemess travel throughout the world, 
his last trip focusing on Chile and 
Argentina. This coming fall, he plans to 
canoe in Bolivia. 
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: The Incas 
called it 

the Mother 

Grain... 


Wren Pizarro, his soldiers, chroniclers and 
priests came ashore in 1532, they found a well- 
organized and highly sophisticated agricultural 
system. Turning inland and following an Incan 
road up into the Andes, they passed through 
lush plantations of cotton and sugar, up through 
canyons whose sides were covered with ficlds 
and terraces. 

Farming in the Andes had been practiced for 
millenia. The Incas, the most recent rulers, 
carried on and extended agricultural practices 
of earlier civilizations. Throughout the empire, 
complex irrigation networks brought water from 
afar. Many tiered terraces turned mountain 
sides into giant staircases. Staple foods, such as 
potatoes, rice and quinoa grew in abundance, 
supporting a population considerably larger 
than exists today. 

Quinoa (pronounced ‘KEEN-wah’) has been 
cultivated in the Andes since at least 3000 BC. 
The Incas called it the ‘mother grain,’ 

Recently, quinoa has caught the attention of 
scientists in Latin America, the US, and clse- 
where. Heralded in some quarters as a ‘super 
grain,’ it is coming under increasing study as a 
possible solution to food shortages throughout 
the Third World, With reason, As one scien- 
tist puts it, "Quinoa comes as close as any food 
in the vegetable or animal kingdom to supplying 
all of the essential, life-sustaining nutrients." 

In addition to its exceptional nutritional value, 


The author, Federico B. Kirbus, an Argentine 
journalist, is a Contributing Editor to the South 
American Explorer. His many books include 
History of Argentine Archaeology, Inigmas, 
Mysteries and Secrets of the Americas and 
Treasure of the Incas. 
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Vegetarian Caviar 


By Federico B. Kirbus 


quinoa has other advantages. It can grow at 
extrememly high altitudes. It thrives in cold, 
mountain areas, despite low rainfall, hot sun 
(and, therefore, high radiation levels), sub- 
freezing temperatures and poor soil. This 
makes quinoa especially attractive in areas 
where water is scarce. Its resistance to frost 
and drought make it suitable for cultivation 
even in such areas as Ethiopia and Tibet, where 
it could revolutionize agriculture, and become a 
valuable dict supplement. Nevertheless, it has 
only been in the last decade that quinoa has 
been grown outside South America. In 1982, a 


test crop was harvested in the Rocky 
Mountains, 

Quinoa, along with amaranth, has a long 
history, Both seeds figured in sacred 


ceremonies in Andean and Central American 
cultures long before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. After the conquest, the Spaniards 
outlawed many local customs and_ practices 
deemed inimical to Christianity and civilization. 
For example, it was customary in many arcas to 
mix amaranth with honey or human blood. Out 
of this, icons were fashioned. By suppressing 
the cultivation of amaranth, Spanish priests 
effectively put an end to this practice. 

Quinoa was also a staple crop in the Andes 
before the conquest. Like amaranth, it, too, 
had sacred and ceremonial significance. With 
the arrival of the Spaniards, herds of imported 
livestock spread throughout the lowland valleys. 
The once numerous quinoa fields gave way to 
potatoes and corn. It’s not clear if the 
Spaniards actively suppressed quinoa cultivation 
to dispirit the populace, but in any event, 
potatoes were easier to grow and more valuable 
as ballast and food on ships returning to Spain. 
Over the next 400 years, quinoa cultivation 


almost disappeared, except in remote areas, 

Today, the Aymara and Quechua Indians, who 
inhabit the high mountainous regions of 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, southern Columbia, 
northern Argentina and Chile, grow most of the 
world’s quinoa. It is the principal food crop on 
the Altiplano and other areas where the annual 
rainfall is often as low as 10cm (4in). This 
hearty plant is often the only food crop that can 
grow in these mountains, and is, therefore, as 
important to the population as the buffalo once 
was to the plains Indians of North America. 

Quinoa is technically classified as a fruit of the 
Chemopodium family. An annual herb, a 
mature quinoa bush is 1-2m (3-6ft) high. Like 
millet, its seeds form large clusters at the end of 
a stalk. Quinoa comes in all colors, from 
vibrant raspberry reds, purples, blue-blacks to 
brilliant oranges and translucent pinks. 

Quinoa seeds are covered with saponin, This 
resin-like substance is extremely bitter. Before 
quinoa can be eaten, the saponin must be re- 
moved, Traditionally, this is done by hand 
scrubbing quinoa in alkaline water. 

Quinoa, ready to cook, is usually pale yellow. 
This disc-shaped seed has a band around its 
periphery. In cooking, the band partially 
separates, giving it the apprearance of couscous, 
sprinkled with little spirals. 

There are some 2,000 strains of quinoa, 
although no ‘pure’ strain exists. Since quinoa is 
predominantly an inbreeder, any given crop is a 
mixture of inbred lines. For this reason, quinoa 
differs greatly from region to region and can 
differ even within any one region. 

Compared to grains and vegetables, quinoa is 
high in protein, calcium and iron, as well as oils 
and fats. Some wheats come close to matching 
quinoa’s protein content, but barley, corn and 
rice have generally less than half the protein of 
quinoa. Quinoa also has a good balance of 
amino acids. Like soy bean, quinoa is ex- 
ceptionally high in lysine and is a good source of 
phosphorous, vitamin E and several of the B 
vitamins. Quinoa, according to the National 
Academy of Sciences is "...one of the best 
sources of protein in the vegetable kingdom." 

Quinoa is prepared like rice, or made into 
flour for bread or biscuits. Quinoa leaves can 
be boiled and eaten like spinach, or used as 
animal fodder, On the altiplano, the stalks are 
burned for fuel, and even the water used to 
rinse the quinoa serves as a shampoo. 

Despite these and other advantages, quinoa is 
a novelty outside of South America, found only 
in natural food and health stores. The reasons 
for this are many. 


F.. years the US has been shipping huge 
quantities of wheat abroad. The result is that in 
poor countries, like Peru and Columbia, quinoa 
and other native wheats cannot compete with 
cheap, US subsidized white flour. 


Also, the cultivation of native crops suffered 


from the ‘Green Revolution,’ This so-called 
agricultural reform encouraged farmers in de- 
veloping countries around the world to abandon 
traditional crops for special, high-yield cash 
crops. Over the past decade, the enormous 
price of this policy is becoming clear. There 
have been severe losses in agricultural diversity. 
For example, it has been estimated that there 
are some 20,000 species of edible plant through- 
out the world. Fewer than 150 of these are 
cultivated widely. Of these, a mere 22 species 
make up the bulk of protein consumed by the 
world’s population. This means great vulner- 
ability. 

It is vital to preserve the earth’s genetic 
diversity, and to select and promote crops with 
an eye toward local ecological and environ- 


WOMAN with arm 
load of quinoa 

at harvest time. 
[Photo: courtesy 
of The Quinoa 
Corporation] 
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People 

are eyen 
embarrassed 
to admit a 
familiarity 
with quinoa. 


mental conditions. Yet the philosophy of the 
Green Revolution lives on, Farmers are still 
attracted by promises of high-yield, quick 
money crops. 

Prejudice is a factor. Even in South America, 
where quinoa is a staple, it is often hard to find 
in restaurants. Urban classes disdain native 
foods, and government policies play down tradi- 
tional crops. Radio and television commercials 
tout more refined foods to such an extent that 

eople are even embarrassed to admit a 
familiarity with quinoa. Native foods must 
increasingly compete not only against cultural 
ignorance but against an international food 
network that spends millions in advertising. 
Interestingly, quinoa grows in Japan and was 
eaten widely during the Second World War. It 
is now in disfavor there because of its associa- 
tions with hardship and poverty, 

Finally, modern agribusiness concentrates on 
the capital-intensive cultivation of a limited 
number of highly specialized crops. Agri- 
business has little interest in promoting new 
cereals or grains, despite their proven 
nutritional superiority. Indeed, most of the 
research and funding is funneled into improving 
major crops like wheat and corn, And, say the 
experts, this situation is not about to change in 
the near future. 

Until quinoa is cultivated on a large scale, it 
will continue to cost at least 20% more than the 
more well-known grains and cereals. In US 
stores, quinoa sells for anywhere from $2.50 to 
$3.95 a pound. On the other hand, if you’re 
traveling on the cheap in South America, 
quinoa can be bought in ferias and mercados for 
as little as a fifty cents a pound -- enough for 
several hearty meals. 


Eotorts to promote and market quinoa in the 
US are well under way. The Quinoa Corpora- 
tion, headquartered in Boulder, Colorado, has 
been cultivating quinoa in the Rocky Mountains 
for several years, and it is primarily due to the 
promotional efforts of the Corporation’s 
founders, Steve Gorad and Don McKinley, that 
quinoa is available throughout the US. 

Articles lauding quinoa have appeared in 
several magazines and newspapers in recent 
years. 

A New York Times article, bylined Florence 
Fabricant, praised quinoa for its "unassertive 
flavor" which makes it suitable as a "substitute 
for couscous with a meat or vegetable stew, a 
seasoned curried pilaf, a side dish, when mixed 
with pesto and other herbs, and yet it can be 
robustly seasoned to accompany a hearty beef 
stew." 

Better Homes and Gardens, in an article 
"Quinoa: Food of the Future -- A Little Seed 
with Big Potential," describes quinoa as having 
a "crunchy texture and a subtle, nutty taste that 
takes easily to a wide variety of seasoning.” The 


QUINOA seeds are covered with a bitter resin called 
saponin. [Photo courtesy The Quinoa Corporation} 


author recommends quinoa for "salads, cas- 
seroles, stews, pilafs, stuffings and even 
desserts." 

The Quinoa Corporation’s promotional litera- 
ture rhapsodizes at length over the many virtues 
of quinoa, Its ‘Ancient Harvest’ brand, says the 
corporation, offers an ‘exotic alternative’ to rice, 
wheat, corn, barley and oats. Furthermore, it is 


light, delicious tasting, and easy to 
digest...naturally light and fluffy in 
texture, yet thoroughly satisfying 
with a flavor both delicate and 
nutty, and blends nicely with a wide 
variety of seasonings and sauces. 
The unique round shape and 
crunchiness of cooked quinoa has 
lead some to call it vegetarian 
caviar. The germ of the grain 
detaches during cooking to produce 
tiny spirals which give quinoa its 
unique visual appeal. 


Quinoa is suitable, the Corporation goes on to 
say, 


for soups, stews, croquettes, stuffed 
peppers and all sorts of puddings 
and can also be eaten for breakfast 
as a porridge. Flour made from 
quinoa makes very light textured 
cakes, wonderful cookies, flaky pie 
crusts, as well as wholesome crack- 


ers." Simply stated, "quinoa is a 
distinctly natural whole grain with 
remarkable nutritional properties 
and exquisite culinary charm. 


The people of the Andes called quinoa the 
‘mother grain” The Quinoa Corporation, how- 
ever, prefers to call it "the super grain of the 
future." 

Thanks to the Corporation, you can now enjoy 
quinoa in ‘a delicious and versatile pasta,’ 
available in three popular shapes -- Supergrain 
Flats, Rotini, and Supergrain Wheat-Free 
Elbows. Now all three are available in ‘upscale 
packaging’ -- "beautiful ten-ounce boxes printed 
in six color offset with a varnish finish." 

One member of the South American Explor- 
ers Club who has partaken of quinoa reports 
that "it is quite delicious whether eaten alone or 
with a pinch of salt, which, according to custom, 
should be added after cooking." The flavor of 
quinoa appears, to this informant, a mixture 
between green beans and asparagus. It should 
be prepared with two parts water to one part 
quinoa and served with butter, salt and parme- 
san cheese, according to another informant. It 
cooks up in 15 minutes. It is also good in soups 
and retains its appealing, crunchy quality if not 
overcooked. 

Here are several quinoa recipes. We would 
appreciate comments, reviews or additional 
recipes, which we will make available to 
interested people. (1 


QUINOA VEGETABLE SOUP 


4 cups water 

1/4 cup quinoa (rinsed) 
1/2 cup carrots, diced 

1/4 cup celery, diced 

2 tbsp onions, chopped 
1/4 green pepper, diced 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 tbsp safflower oil 

1/2 cup tomatoes, chopped 
1/2 cup cabbage, chopped 
1 tsp salt 

parsley, chopped 


Sauté quinoa, carrots, celery, onions, green pepper and 
garlic in oil until golden brown. Add water, tomatoes and 
cabbage and bring to a boil. Simmer 20 to 30 minutes or 
until tender. Season to taste and garnish with parsley. 
Serves 4-6. 

This is a very basic recipe for quinoa vegetable soup. For 
variations try adding some of your other favorite vegeta- 
bles, chopped and sauteed. Quinoa can be a welcome 
addition to just about any type of soup. 


2 tsp oregano 

1 cup onion, minced 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1/4 cup olive oil 

1 lb hamburger 

3 cups quinoa, cooked (basic recipe) 
1/2 lb ricotta cheese 

1/4 Ib mozzarella cheese (crumbled) 
1/4 lb parmesan cheese (grated) 


Saute onion and garlic in olive oil until browned. Add 


hamburger, cook until browned. Add tomato sauce, toma- 
toes, salt and oregano. Simmer. Preheat oven to 350 
degrees. 


Put layer of this sauce in bottom of 13°x9"x2 1/2" baking 


dish, following with layer of quinoa and layer of cheeses. 
Repeat two more layers ending with sauce and extra par- 
mesan cheese on top. Bake about 35 minutes. Serves 6-8. 


PAELLA QUINOA 


11/2 cups quinoa (rinsed) 
2 cups cooked chicken, cut in 1"-2" pieces 
3 cups chicken stock 
1/4 cup olive oil 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
1 onion, chopped 
1 can black olives 
1 cup peas 
2 sweet red peppers, sliced 
1/8 tsp - 1 tsp saffron (to taste) 
salt (to taste) 
1/2 lb chorizo or other sausage or red pepper 
(to taste) 
6 raw shrimp (large) 
12 scrubbed clams in shells 


Tvs only 


Sauté onion and garlic in half of olive oil. Add quinoa 


and saffron and sauté. In another pan, sauté chicken and 
sausage in remaining olive oil until brown. Add chicken, 
sausage, olives, peas and stock to quinoa mixture. Add salt 
to taste. Mix well. Bake in large covered casserole dish at 
350 degrees F until quinoa has absorbed all liquid (about 
45 minutes). Add shrimp, clams and sweet red. peppers. 
Cover and bake an additional 10 minutes. Serves 6. 


IRRESISTIBLE ALMOND COOKIES 


1 cup almond butter (or tahini or peanut 
butter) 

1/2 cup maple syrup or honey 

1/4 cup unrefined sunflower or safflower oil 
1 tablespoon vanilla 

1/3 cup water 

1 cup whole wheat pastry flour 

1 cup quinoa flour 

1/2 teaspoon sea salt 

1/2 cup toasted almonds, chopped 


9 whole almonds 


in the last decade 
that quinoa has 
been grown outside 
South America. 


Preheat oven to 375 degrees F. In a small bowl, blend 
almond butter, sweetener, oil and vanilla. Sift together 
flours and salt; add almonds and combine with almond 
butter mixture. Using your hands form into small cookies 
and place on an oiled cookie sheet. Press each cookie with 


LASAGNE QUINOA 


1 can peeled tomoatoes or 4 roma tomatoes, 


chopped the tines of a fork. Cut almonds in half and press one (cut 
2 80z. cans tomato sauce side up) into each cookie. Bake for 12 to 15 minutes or 
1 tsp salt just until browned. 
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Salt 


By Stewart Redwood 


Wie salt, white snow and white 
cloud; driving across the largest salt 
lake in the world in a blizzard is a 
strange experience, with little sense of 
vision or direction -- only a sensation of 
frictionless speed, like gliding. 

The salt lies at 3,653 meters in the 
high altitude desert of the southern 
altiplano of Boliyia. Such is the lake’s 
size of 9,000km*~ that when the snow 
stopped and the clouds parted to reveal 
intense blue skies, salt stretched 
uninterrupted to the horizon. All we 
could see were endless polygonal plates 
of salt. These plates, each about one 
meter across, curl up and buckle 
against each other at the the edges. 
Rain water collects in the cracks and 
evaporates. Trucks have worn a 
smooth track over the edges of the 
plates and I was surprised at the 
smooth, hard surface of the track. 

Our battered old Ford pickup was 
equally pleased. It hadn’t had a run 
like that in a long time, being more 
accustomed to wallowing through the 
sand or mud of the altiplano, or 
struggling up the steep, rough mine 
roads of the Cordillera. So before we 
knew it, the jeep had taken us across 
the 120-km width of the lake at speeds 
of up to 120km/hour, to the treach- 
erously muddy lake shore and back 
onto the snowy, muddy altiplano. 

This was somewhat unfortunate, 


LEFT: The vast expanse of the Salar the 
Uyuni [Photo by author]. 


of the 


Earth 


however, as we did not have the gas to 
spare for a 250-km detour. We were 
on our way to Atocha, Tupiza and 
Tarija, and had only intended to drive 
onto the edge of the lake to take some 
photos before returning to Uyuni. 
Also, there was a gas strike in Bolivia. 
We already knew that there was no gas 
in Uyuni, so we drove down the west- 
ern edge of the lake, below a cliff of 
weird algal limestone formations 
marking a former shoreline. 

We arrived in Llica, a town 
surprisingly large given its remote 
location near the Chilean frontier. It 
boasts, rather curiously, a teacher 
training college. Adobe and thatch 
houses huddled shut against the sleet, 
its muddy streets deserted -- save for 
the fleeting appearance of a cheery 
Bolivian girl who wished us "Good 
Morning" in English. Once again our 
driver Lucio performed one of his 
miracles. He located one of his 
ubiquitous "amigos" and traded some- 
thing for a drum of gas -- here in the 
middle of nowhere, during a gas strike! 
Tt never ceased to amaze me. 

The salt crust is almost as hard as 
concrete, as I found when I tried to 
hack out a lump with my geologist’s 
pick. I had to settle for a ready-cut 
chunk from the eastern edge of the 
lake near Colchani where the locals 
chop out salt chunks the size of cinder 
blocks. Needless to say, Bolivia is self- 
sufficient in salt, and at Colchani, by 
the railway, there is a conspicuous 
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The dried up 


remnants of...an 


inland sea once 
covering almost the 


whole altiplano 


factory to process it. I often saw these 
rather dirty-looking blocks stacked up 
in the corners of cluttered village 
shops, or on the backs of llamas 
crossing the altiplano. The salt looks 
nothing like the powdery white table 
salt we are used to. The blocks are 
very porous, and have vertical pores 
like an irregular honeycomb, and 
muddy brown layers that form when 
the dust from the windy altiplano is 
washed or blown onto the salar. 

The salar floods during the rainy 
season between December and March 
when water leaches the salt to create 
pores. As the salar dries out, this 
Icached salt is redeposited, forming a 
dense crust a few millimetres thick on 
the surface. The result of this annual 
leaching and reprecipitation is the 
uniquely smooth and flat surface of the 
salar. 

The nearest town to the lake is Uyuni. 
A bleak, windswept, chilly town on the 
altiplano, it lies to the southeast. There 
is one grim hotel. A cinema next door 
was showing "Superman 2." In front of 
these, an enormous memorial statue to 
the railway worker scems out of place 
until you remember that here the rail- 
ways of the continent come together. 
There would be no town were it not for 
this. The railway from from La Paz 
and the tin mines in the north forks 
here to go west to the Pacific at Anto- 
fagasta and southeast to the Atlantic in 
Argentina. Uyuni is nearly twelve 
hours by jeep from La Paz. The last 
few hours of the route, south of the 
railway town of Rio Mulato cuts 
through treacherously deep sand. 
Several times we had to dig our jeep 
out and, on another occasion, we had 
to shunt an ancient saloon car out of 
trouble! 


WHY IS THE SALAR THERE? 


Geological Reasons 


The Salar de Uyuni, together with 
nearby Salars de Coipasa and Empexa, 
are the dried up remnants of a much 
larger lake or inland sea, once covering 
almost the whole altiplano. 

The altiplano is a 1,800-km long, 
closed drainage basin. Water can only 
escape by evaporation and minor infil- 
tration. There are about 100 closed 
basins in the central Andes, and 75 
contain sajars ranging in size from less 
than kp) to the Salar de Uyuni at 
9,000km*. 

During the late Pleistocene age, 


around 170,000 years ago, uplift of the 
moun-tain chains around the altiplan 
created basins in the north and south, 
In these basins three large lakes and a 
series of smaller ones formed when the 
altiplano was flooded. The salars and 
Lago Poopo (two meters deep) are the 
remains of the south basin, and Lago 
Titicaca (284m deep) is the remnant of 
the north basin, 

The earliest lake was Lago Ballivién, 
named after the Rolivian sage, Manuel 
Vicente Ballivian.” This lake reached a 
maximum of 50m above the level of 
Lago Titicaca (3810m) and +100m 
above the level of the Salar de Uyuni. 
The former shorelines are marked by 
erosional benches or depositional 
terraces of sand, silt and clay, with 
some limestone and gypsum deposits. 
Lago Ballivian, a huge lake with an area 
of about 13,000 km”, was half again as 
big as Lago Titicaca. These lakes exist- 
ed hoween 170,000 and 130,000 years 

0. 


ago. 

Former shorelines rising up to +90m 
southwest of Juliaca, by Lago Titicaca, 
are believed to be of a Middle Pleisto- 
cene (about one million years old) 
lake preceding Lago Ballividn. How- 
ever, the lack of any equivalent shore- 
lines around this lake make it uncertain 
whether these deposits have been up- 
lifted by earth movements, or indicate 
alake shore formerly at that level. 

The north and south basins were 
entirely separate until the demise of 
Lago Ballivian, Then, the Rfo Des- 
aguadero broke through the watershed 
between Ulloma and Callaps to es- 
tablish the altiplano’s present drainage 
system of southward outflow from 
Lago Titicaca by the Desaguadero to 
evaporate in Lago Poopo. The subse- 
quent lakes in the north basin have not 
been much more extensive than Lago 
Titicaca because of the drainage to the 
south. On the other hand, the lakes in 
the south basin have been very exten- 
sive, as it jies 157m lower than the 
north basin. 

The second lake was Lago Minchin, 
named after a mining engineer, Juan 
Minchin, who first observed fhe lime- 
stone lake terraces in 1882.” In the 
north basin, this lake only reached a 
depth of up to +100m, with an area of 
60,000 km”. There are also erosional 
terraces and algal limestone deposits 
testifying to former shorelines at 
+80m, +60m, and +40m. The +60m 
terrace has been radiocarbon dated at 
27,000 years old. 

The final lake was Lago Tauca, 
named after a village on the southeast 


FIGURE 1: BOLIVIA'S Altiplano. 
Present drainage system, 
Based on Servant & Fontes (1978) 
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FIGURE 3: Diagram showing the variation in the lake levels of the north and south basins of the Altiplano. The vertical time scale is diagrammatic 
only. Based on Servant & Fontes (1978, Fig. 9). BELOW: The Salar de Uyuni - The salt looks nothing like the powdery white table salt many 
people are used to. [Photo by author] 


shore of the Salar de Coipasa. This 
lake existed for a short period between 
12,500 and 10,000 years ago. The level 
of the north basin reached +15m, while 
the south basin reached +§0m, and 
covered an area of 43,000 km. 


li i i 


The lake expansions correlate closely 
with climactic changes. The Pleisto- 
cene was characterized by worldwide 
glaciation (Ice Age), the erosional and 
depositional effects of which are 
pariealarly evident in the northern 

emisphere in Scotland and northern 
North America, for example. In tropi- 
cal latitudes, such as Bolivia, the local 
climate is controlled by altitude. Only 
the highest parts of the Andes support- 
ed pasate, which were of Alpine-type 
-- large mountian ice-caps,-- rather 
than continental ice-sheets. At its 
most extensive, the snowline lay at 
about 4300m on the eastern altiplano, 
compared with the present snowline of 
about 5200m in the Eastern Cordille- 
ra.’ The altiplano itself was ice-free 
and developed these so-called pluvial 
lakes from increased precipitation 
during the glacial Eade and also 
from glacial meltwaters as the glaciers 
receded,during the warmer interglacial 
periods. 

There were four major glacial 
periods in Bolivia. Lago Ballivian and 
Lago Escara formed during the third 
glaciation, variously known as the 
Penultimate, Sorata or Milluni Glacia- 
tion, while Lago Minchin coincided 
with the fourth and last (Choqueyapu) 
Glaciation, Lago Taupo formed during 
a period of glacier expansion or 
standstill at the end of the Last 
Glaciation, which, would have been a 
cool, wet period. 

Throughout the past 10,000 years 
(Holocene Period), there have been 
minor fluctuations in the levels of the 
lakes. Lago Titicaca is very sensitive to 
even minor climactic changes. So, for 
example, its level fell 5.2m between 
1933 and 1943, during a period of 
glacier recession in the Andes and 
Northern Hemisphere and, hence, an 
interval. of increasing aridity in 
Bolivia. 

The present climate is dominated by 
SE-trade winds from the Atlantic and 
by the cold Peru (Humboldt) current 
offshore in the Pacific, The altiplano 
lies in the rain shadow of the eastern 
Cordillera and has a semiarid climate, 
with a strong east to west decrease in 


precipitation. The aridity increases to 
the south, away from the influence of 
Lago Titicaca, resulting in the salars 
and high-altitude desert of the southern 
altiplano. 


The salars have formed by the 
progressive evaporation of the vast 
lakes of the altiplano, augmented by 
salts in present stream inputs. As 
water evaporates, the dissolved salts 
concentrate and then precipitate, start- 
ing with the least soluble first. The 
first salt deposited is calcium carbonate 


VISITORS to the Salar de Uyuni. [Photo by author] 
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Lithium-rich brines 
were only discovered 
in the mid-1970s... 


(CaCO,). This was deposited in huge 
amounts as Lago Minchin dried up to 
form algal limestone terraces along the 
former lake shores. As evaporation 
proceeded, calcium sulphate (gypsum, 
CaSO,.2H,O) precipitated next and 
accumulatéd with the lake sediments 
which are now beneath the hard crust 
of the salar, and also in the muds on 
the margins. Gypsum also forms an 
outer zone to the halite crust of the 
Salar de Empexa. Small amounts of 
borates (ulexite NaCaB,O,.8H,0) 
also occur in the marginal Zones. The 
final evaporation of the lake resulted in 
the deposition of the hard halite 
(NaCl) crusts. The residual brines are 
concentrated in the most soluble ele- 
ments (lithium, magnesium and potas- 
sium) and are saturated in the halite, 
with a moderate sulphate content and a 
low carbonate content. 

The thickness of the halite crust is 
poorly known. In the southern part of 
the lake, it is thin (less than 0.5m), 
while a borehole near the centre of the 
lake penetrated 15m of halite crust 
overlying brine-saturated lake sedi- 
ments to the bottom of a 150-m deep 
hole. The apparent accumulation of 
the salt is estimated at around 4mm 
per 100 years. 


RESOURCE POTENTIAL 


The main resource potential of the 
Salar de Uyuni and the other central 
Andean salars is the lithium concen- 
trated in the residual brines. Salt is 
already produced for local consump- 
tion and, in the old days, was also used 
in the extragtion of silver from Bolivian 
mine ores. Boron has also been 
extracted on a small scale. 

The lithium rich brines were only 
discovered in the mid 1970s by two 
groups initially working independently 
of each other, -- the USGS with 
GBOBOL (United States Geological 
Survey ,and Servicio Geolégico de 
Bolivia)’ and the French overseas 
survey ORSTOM (Office de la Re- 
cherche Scjentifique et Technique 
Outre-Mer). 

Preliminary reports by the USGS- 
GBOBOL team indicate that the brines 
are widespread and contain lithium 
(Li) values from 80 to 1500ppm (parts 
per million), while ORSTOM reports 
values up to 4,000 ppm.’ These values 
are much higher than those in brines 
from which lithium extracted 
commercially in Nevada, and much 
greater than the 20-50ppm Li which is 
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extracted as a byproduct from the 
nitrate, fields of the Atacama Desert of 
Chile.” It is thus obvious that the salars 
are a potential major source of lithium. 
In addition, the high-lithium brines 
contain boron and potassium which 
could be recovered as byproducts. 

The highest concentrations of lithium 
(greater than 1,000ppm) occur west of 
the delta of the Rio Grande de Lipez 
in the southeast area of the salar, ~ the 


only surface water inflow to the lake. 
The sodium, chlorine, magnesium and 
potassium contents of the brines of the 
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lake can be accounted for by 
evaporative concentration of the 
Pleistocene lake waters and annual 
solution-reprecipitation, but the 
distribution and elevated 
concentrations of lithium and boron 
indicate a recent input from volcanic 
fields tothe south, mainly via the Rio 
Grande. * Soluble salts are leached 
from these young volcanic rocks by 
groundwater convection. 


The Salar de Uyuni contains reserves 
estimated in 1985 at 110 Mt (million 
metric tons) of potassium at an average 
concentration of 8,700ppm; 3.2 Mt of 
boron at 247ppm; and 5.5 Mt of lithium 
at 423ppm, with a richer area of 
c3qjgm’ with brines at 900 to 400ppm 
Li.~ This makes the Salar de Uyuni 
the largest single reserve of lithium in 


the world. These reserves represent 
5,000 years of current lithium 
consumption at 6,900 tons per year. 
World reserves of lithium are currently 
36.7 Mt, with 7.6 Mt in hard rock 
spodumene-pegmatite ores currently 
the main source, 14.0 Mt ip brines and 
15.1 Mt in hectorite clays. 

Lithium is a metal of the future. It is 


currently used in aluminium produc- 
tion, in specialized ceramics and 
glasses, lubricants, greases, catalysts for 
synthetic rubbers, for medicinal pur- 
poses and in batteries. Lithium has 
potential major applications in the 
manufacture of very light, high strength 
aluminium alloys; in high-energy 
batteries for electric vehicles and 
storage of off-peak electricity; and for 
nuclear fusion reactors. The market 
for all of these applications will 
increase with increased fuel costs. But 
for now, low energy prices and lack of 
emphasis on energy conservation will 
delay the application of these new 
technologies and, henge, the need to 
exploit lithium brines. 

Development of the Salar de Uyuni’s 
rich brine resources will also be 
delayed by Chile’s mining of the Salar 
de Atacama. Two schemes are cur- 
rently underway there for the produc- 
tion of lithium, potassium, magnesium 
and boron by solar evaporation of the 
brines. In the latest scheme, it is 
proposed to reinject the majority of the 
lithium after the recovery of the other 
salts in order to conserve the resource 
for future use and to prevent a glut on 
the world market. Despite its smaller 
reserves the the Salar de Atacama’s 
lithium is of a higher grade (4.4 Mt of 
1,700ppm Li) than that of the Salar de 
Uyuni and Salar de Atacama lies at a 
lower altitude, giving better evapora- 
tion rates dug to higher year-round 
temperatures. “ In addition, Chile has 
a more stable economic and social 
environment and its mining strength, 
coupled with government incentives 
inspires greater confidence among 
investors than is the case in Bolivia. 
Furthermore, the exploitation of the 
Salar de Atacama is already at an 
advanced planning stage. Once in 
production, it will greatly increase the 
world supply of lithium and so delay 
any immediate need to develop Uyuni. 


Nevertheless, initial evaluation of the 
Salar de Uyuni has begun. Drilling 
began in 1985 near Laguna Colorada, 
150km to to the south of the salar, to 
delimit geothermal energy for power 
for the brine evaporation. These 
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FIGURE 2: Sketch map showing the changing geography of the Altiplano and the former extent of 


Pleistocene lakes, A: Lago Ballivian -- Lago 


Escara, c.170,000-130,000 years ago, B; Lago Minchin, c. 30,000-15,000 years ago. C: Lago Tauca, c.12,500-10,000 years ago. (A and B based 
on Ahifeld & Branisa [1960, Fig.58]; C based on Servant & Fontes [1978, Fig 8]) 


projects were funded by, the UN and 
the Italian government,” and further 
Italian aid was given to GEQBOL in 
1986 to investigate the Salar. e 
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eru in the 1550s teetered 
on the brink of open revolt 
-- not an uprising of the 
native populace but a re- 
bellion of the rowdy Span- 
ish adventurers chafing 
under royal authority. The 
country might flare up at 
any time. Don Andreas 
Hurtado de Mendoza, the 
newly appointed Viceroy of 
Peru knew well the recent 
rumors and reports about 
El Dorado and of lands to the east, fabled 
for their riches. Such wondrous tales and dreams might 
serve him well to rid the province of these unruly 
subjects. And so he promoted adventures beyond the 
mountains. The risks were formidable. For a few, there 
might be riches beyond their wildest dreams. But for 
the mass of greedy freebooters, restless rebels and idle 
soldiers, such an expedition meant almost certain death 
by disease, starvation or attack by Indians. 

Unbeknownst to all, El Dorado had already been 
found. The story of El Dorado, the ‘gilded man, 
described a custom of the Chibcha people of the Bogota 
Plateau. At one time, the Chibcha dusted with gold the 
resin-covered body of their chieftain. This done, the 
chieftain was placed ceremoniously upon a raft and set 
adrift upon the sacred Lake Guatavita. 

But by the time the conquistadors came into contact 
with the Chibcha, the ceremony had long since died out. 
El Dorado had, thus, been found but not recognized. 
Still, it lived on in legend, growing more fabulous with 
each telling. 

Not finding any gold among the Chibca (who, in fact, 
had to import theirs), successive hordes of conquistadors 
marched on into the jungle, following rumors which 
moved El Dorado ever eastward across the continent as 
one expedition after another returned empty-handed or 
failed to return at all. And of course there was no lack 
of unexplored territory where El Dorado might yet be 
found. 

In 1559, the Viceroy appointed Pedro de to lead an 
expedition to the land of the Omaguas where El Dorado 
was thought to be. Ursiia hailed from Pamplona, Spain. 
Although only 30 years old, he was a seasoned veteran of 
campaigns in Colombia and Panama. With no shortage 
of riffraff to choose from, Urstia soon assembled a small 
army of the most ferocious ruffians you could ever hope 
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(re 


to find. 

Among this 
rabble was Lope 
de Aguirre, de- 
scribed by a 
contemporary as 
"a very little man 
of bodie & lame of 
one of his legs, but 
very valiant and of 
good experience in 
the warres.". A 
native of Biscay, 
Aguirre at age 50 
was still sturdy of 
body but less so of 
mind. In Peru for 
20 years, he bred 
horses but also 
Tent a hand in 
several revolts and 
mutinies. | Many 
are the stories 
about Aguirre, but one in particular tells us much of his 
relentless determination. 

In 1548, the alcalde Esquivel arrested Aguirre for 
illegally burdening Indians with silver from the mines at 
Potosi. He was sentenced to pay a fine or be flogged. 
Unable to raise the money, Aguirre begged to be put to 
death and so be spared the humiliation of a flogging. 
His request was ignored, and he received 200 lashes. 

Aguirre now vowed to kill Esquivel and, saying that a 
whipped man has no business riding a horse, pursued 
him on foot -- and on bare feet at that -- to Lima where 
the alcalde had fled in fear for his life. Esquivel then 
scurried off to Quito, 800 miles north. There, like a bad 
dream, Aguirre turned up again. Esquivel made haste to 
Cuzco, a thousand miles away. And so went this cat and 
mouse game for over three years. Not surprisingly, in 
the end, the alcalde grew weary, and once in Cuzco, 
placed his trust in Providence and the local authorities to 
protect him. He rarely ventured forth into the streets 
and only when heavily armed. 

One fateful day Aguirre came upon Esquivel’s 
residence. He entered, and prowling through the 
apartment, came upon the unfortunate Alcade dozing 
over a book. Aguirre promptly dispatched him with his 
sword and was again on the street before noticing that 
he had somehow mislaid his hat. It is said that, 


unmoved by the brutal crime he had just committed, 
Aguirre re-entered the house and coolly retrieved it. 
Friends hid the fugitive Aguirre in Cuzco until he could 
escape the city disguised as a Negro slave. 

This, then, was Aguirre, and the young Pedro de Urstia 
would have done well to heed the advice of Pedro de 
Linasco, As Urstia went ahead with preparations for his 
expedition, his friend Pedro warned him against taking 
on several rebels, Aguirre in particular. One and all, he 
argued, were seasoned veterans of several mutinies. 
Urstia stubbornly ignored all counsel, seeming to take 
pity on ent and the others. He even refused 
Linasco’s offer to support the rebels for a time, and send 
them on after Urstia had safely reached his destination. 
Worse, Urstia insisted on bringing his mistress, the 
lovely Dofia Inez de Atienza, although the presence of a 
beautiful woman among a gang of cutthroats was certain 
to invite dissension. 

With an advance party, Ursta journeyed first to the 
jungle, there to build boats for the expedition. 
Returning to Lima once to recruit more men, he finally 
assembled his followers in Moyobamba. Here they 
entered into negotiations with Pedro Portillo, a wealthy 
priest anxious to support the venture. With his 
generosity Portillo hoped to buy his way into the 
expedition and so secure his appointment as bishop to 
any lands that might be claimed for Spain. But one look 
at the scum Ursta had rounded up was enough to 
change his mind. The priest promptly reneged on his 
promise and persisted in his refusal until Urstia, after 
taking counsel with his lieutenants ("all fighting men and 
of elastic consciences"), induced the cleric at gunpoint to 
sign over the promised funds. 

Trouble set in early, Sending the main part of his force 
ahead in boats to Santa Cruz on the Rio Huallaga, Ur- 
stia appointed as leader his second in command, Pedro 
Ramiro. Ramiro’s tenure was brief. His appointment 
aroused the jealousy of two fellow officers, Francisco 
Diaz de Arles and Diego de Frias, who arranged his 
assassination en route. To justify the deed, they sent a 
message to Urstia. They had killed Ramiro because he 
was a rebel, they said. Urstia, however, learned the 
truth of the matter from a youth who was with Ramiro 
when he was murdered. 

When Urstia arrived in Santa Cruz he promptly seized 
When Ursta arriv- 
ed in Santa Cruz he 


promptly seized 
Arles and Frias and 
sentenced the pair 
to death. Both 
accepted the 
judgment calmly, 


believing that Urstia 
was merely asserting 
his authority and 
that they would 

soon be let off with a token punishment. They 
entertained this illusion until shortly before their 
beheading. The first crisis of the expedition was over, 
but it foreshadowed the violence to come. On 
September 26, 1560, Urstia embarked with his main 
force, numbering 370 Spaniards and several hundred 
Indians. Leaking boats slowed progress, but at last the 
expedition merged with parties sent out in advance. The 


expedition now moyed ahead as one, but already mutiny 
threatened. There was grumbling because no gold had 
been found, and Aguirre was prominent among the 
discontented. 

The murder of Pedro Ramiro had left a gap in com- 
mand, Ursta now appointed Juan de Vargas as second- 
in-command and, under him, the young nobleman 


Fernando de Guzman. 
the 


Thereupon, 
expedition cruised 
rapidly down the 
Rio Marafion, oc- 
casionally pulling to 
shore to replenish 
provisions and scout 
the countryside. It 
passed many desert- 
ed villages where 
the inhabitants had 
fled from the 
strange visitors. 
Urstia ordered his scouts not to abuse any Indians they 
came across. He also took charge of all trade and no 
exchange of goods with the natives took place, except in 
his presence. One day a scouting party returned 
with a young Indian girl. Questioned, she said she had 
never heard of the rich lands of the Omaguas. This to 
the Spaniards could only mean that these lands of gold 
were still distant. 

Some time later, they passed through a desolate and 
largely uninhabited region. The men suffered greatly 
from hunger and disease, not allayed until they stumbled 
upon a hastily deserted village with ample stores. 

Aguirre now feared he was part of a fool’s errand that 
would bring death to all. To survive, he concluded, he 
must somehow put away Urséa and return upriver to 
Peru. To this end, he spread rumors among the men: 
Urstia was weak, said Aguirre; Dofia Inez made 
Ursiia’s decisions for him; the hardships suffered by all 
were only to provide for her comfort; Urstia was 
capricious and ignorant in governing the expedition and 
disliked the company of his soldiers; and more of the 
same, 

His campaign bore fruit. Soon he had attracted a 
number of followers. But there was a problem. If they 
killed Ursa, they would have to find a leader all would 
follow. And this was no easy task, "...as they were all of 
low degree, and of little note or authority.". Aguirre 
favored Fernando de Guzman. He had little difficulty 
convincing this vain and ambitious nobleman that he was 
best suited for command. 

The expedition was encamped at an Indian village 
when rumors of the mutiny came to Ursiia’s attention. 
He ignored them, even disdaining the advice of friends 
who urged him to post guards around his hut. 

On the night of January 1, 1561, a group of mutineers, 
led by Alonzo de Montoya and Christoval Hernandez de 
Chaves, entered Urstia’s abode. They found him in his 
hammock. "What seek ye here, caballeros, at this hour?" 
Urstia asked. They did not reply, but instead rushed at 
him with rapiers. Ursta reached for his, but not quickly 
enough. Hearing the commotion, Urstia’s chief lieu- 
tenant, Juan de Vargas, rushed in. Disarmed by the 
mutineers, his loyalty brought him only "more stabs than 
were necessary to take away life." A mutineer standing 


Aguirre pursued 
him on bare feet to 
Lima where the alcalde 
had fled in fear 
for his life 
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behind Vargas suffered injury from a particularly violent 
ford thrust that went clean through Vargas and struck 
Now began what Fray Pedro Sim6n terms "The Cruise 
of the Traitor Aguirre." The mutincers raised Guzman 
as their leader, and he dubbed Aguirre second-in- 
command. In fact, Guzm4n, a pawn, had little to say -- 
Aguirre ruled, and he ruled by terror. Aguirre 
immediately butchered several comrades of Ursiia and 
spared others only when Guzman pleaded that "he did 
not consider it judicious to commence office by causing 
so many deaths." Thus, for the time being, Dojia Inez 
escaped the sword. 


Aguirre lost no 
time imposing 
new regulations. 
To prevent the 
spread of the 
conspiratorial 
disease he had 
unleashed, he 
ordered the 
death of any who 
would converse 
in low tones that 

others could not 
plainly hear. In the beginning, several men forgot the 
order and escaped with their lives only through the 
intercession of influential members of the expedition. 
Later, Aguirre would not be so forgiving. 

Don Fernando conyened a council to map out future 

ans. It was he who put forth the proposal to persevere 
in the quest for El Dorado and that they draw up a 
document addressed to Phillip II, King of Spain setting 
forth the reasons for "executing" Urstia. Aguirre 
opposed searching further for El Dorado but still put his 
name to the document, with the signature "Lope de 
Aguirre, the traitor." 

On down the Amazon, they retraced the route of 
Francisco de Orellana, 20 years before. Aguirre raised 
no objections. He knew that to return upstream to Peru 
now would be too difficult. He favored sailing down the 
Amazon to the sea, there to follow the coast around to 
Panama, across the isthmus and then to Peru. 

Such a trip would require larger vessels and 
construction of these delayed progress three months. 
During this time, Aguirre, acting on his own, had Garcia 
del Arze and several other Urstia allies strangled. He 
even had choked to death two men who had belonged to 
his former band of mutineers. To curry favor, Aguirre 
pictured these men to Guzmén as assassins. 

The expected gratitude was not forthcoming. To 
Aguirre’s chagrin, Guzm4n responded not by bestowing 
favors on him but on Juan Alonso de la Bandera, a rival. 
He even removed Aguirre and promoted Bandera to 
second-in-command, that is, until the devious yet silver- 
tongued Aguirre had occasion to persuade the uneasy 
Guzm4n that Bandera and Christoval de Chaves were 
plotting to assassinate him. Guzman, thereupon, invited 
the suspects to a card game in his hut where, in the 
midst of play, Aguirre and his followers fell upon and 
slew them. 

Aguirre next convinced Guzm4n that they should 
return to Peru and, once there, take over the country. 
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He proclaimed Guzman "Prince of Peru" and discoursed 
at length on his plan of conquest. Once in accord, the 
conspirators approached the soldiers with an invitation 
to swear allegiance to the enterprise. Only three refused 
to sign the oath. These were hastily stripped of their 
weapons and, before long, met violent deaths. 

With construction of the new vessels complete, 
Aguirre and his gang advanced down river when Aguirre 
changed his mind. He did not now want to follow the 
Amazon all the way to the sea. He feared that were they 
now to come upon El Dorado, it would distract the men 
from his grandiose plans to conquer Peru. He veered 
left, therefore, into a tributary, probably the Rio Japura 
and from there reached the Rio Negro. 

Sometime around Easter, 1561, Aguirre is described as 
"growing morose, because many days had elapsed since 
an occasion had offered itself to kill anyone." 
Fortunately, an opportunity presented itself when two 
soldiers were heard to grumble about their treatment at 
the hands of the mutineers, Aguirre had them 
garrotted, 

For a while the expedition lingered in a large Indian 
village. The Indians were rarely a problem and, indeed, 
the soldiers mostly got along with the natives -- it was 
their insane leader that posed a danger. 

About this time, Don Fernando de Guzman came to 
repent of his actions and to discern the full absurdity of 
Aguirre’s plan. Secretly, he called together a council 
where it was decided that Aguirre must be killed. But 
the wavering GuzmAn let himself by swayed by his ad- 
visers, who said that it would be easier to carry out the 
plan once the boats were underway. So, blessed with the 
luck of tyrants, there was time for Aguirre to get wind of 
Guzmin’s plan, concoct his own nefarious plot and 
strike first. 

Aguirre’s wrath fell first on Lorenzo Salduendo, once 
a close compatriot but now a intimate of Guzman. 
Salduendo had taken Dojia Inez as his mistress after the 
death of Urstia. When her accomodations on board one 
of the boats led to an argument, Aguirre ordered his 
men to attack. Salduendo fled to the "Prince of Peru" 
for protection but was murdered in front of Guzman’s 
very eyes. Dofa Inez was next -- brutally slaughtered by 
two of Aguirre’s men. 

Don Fernando berated Aguirre for killing Salduendo in 


He decreed that 
he would henceforth put 
to death all monks, bishops, 
viceroys, governors, lawyers, 
noblemen and unchaste 


women. 


front of him. It offended his royal sensibilities. Aguirre 
hastily apologized. It was only done to save His 
Excellency’s life, he explained, using his old defense. 

The vicious, cold-blooded murder of Salduendo 


unnerved two of Guzmén’s followers. Beholding the 


maniacal bloodlust of Aguirre, they panicked and, 
fearing for their lives, blurted out Guzm4n’s intentions to 
the madman. 


crazed Aguirre ran amok, 
immediately butchering six 
of Guzman’s cohorts before 
confronting the man 
himself in his hut. First 
assuring him there was 
nothing to fear, Aguirre 
and his men felled him 
with a volley of arquebus 
fire, then stabbed him 
repeatedly. 

\. All this carnage seems a little much, 
“even by conquistadorial standards. 
One feels like Lopez Vaz who, in his 
chronicle, wrote: "If I should rehearse 
all the cruell murthers of this wicked man one by one, I 
should be over tedious unto you." 

The massacre over, Aguirre called all the soldiers 
together and accounted for his actions in much the same 
way Guzman had justified the murder of Urstia. He then 
issued a new set of orders: Henceforth it was forbidden 
to walk about in groups, speak in private with 
companions, or put a hand to any weapon while in 
Aguirre’s presence -- under penalty of death! 

The convoy now pushed on up the Rio Negro, 
keeping close to the west bank, as Aguirre suspected 
that the land of the Omaguas lay on the opposite shore. 
When their Indian guides drew attention to signs of a 
large village to the east, they were enjoined by Aguirre 
to say nothing. This command was followed by others 
prohibiting anyone from speaking of the land of the 
Omaguas or talking to the Indian guides (under pain of 
death, of course), In due course, they passed through 
the Casiquiare Canal to the Rfo Orinoco, which they 
were to follow all the way to the sea. 

At length they espied another Indian village, high on a 
cliff. A party sent to investigate found the inhabitants 
friendly, but the soldiers, inflamed by Aguirre’s violent 
behavior, paid no heed. Fired upon, the Indians 
scattered and fled. Occupying the village, Aguirre and 
his men set about preparing the boats for travel on the 
open sea, which tidal action in the river led them to 
believe was near. The refitting of the boats took twelve 
days, and Aguirre, so that "he might not forget how to do 
it", ordered a man strangled for being "lukewarm in 
warlike affairs." He also slew three others, claiming they 
plotted to assassinate him. Another man, Juan Lopez 
Serrato, wounded in combat, Aguirre summoned before 
him. Serrato had been a compatriot of Guzmdn, and for 
this offense Aguirre directed the surgeons to put poison 
into his wounds. He died in agony. 

In his madness Aguirre saw enemies everywhere. He 
posted trusted followers to guard him at all times. Under 
sail once more, Aguirre and those still loyal to him 
found momentary diversion in stabbing one Juan de 
Guevara and tossing him overboard. 

Aguirre had long since killed the most experienced 


navigators, so once in the delta of the Orinoco, the 
expedition lost its way, sailing aimlessly among a maze 
of channels in search of the sea. Then, upon sighting the 
ocean, Aguirre put ashore all the Indians that had come 
from Peru or joined them along the way. Two soldiers, 
fearing that they too might be left behind, were 


overheard plotting against their leader. Both were 


summarily executed. 


On July 1, 1561, leaving the delta behind, Aguirre 
ordered a course set for the island of Margarita. All 
suffered greatly from lack of food and water during the 
voyage, but despite these hardships, Aguirre, before 
dropping anchor, found occasion to garrote several 
officers. 


The Governor of Margarita, upon being informed of 
ships in the harbor, sent a delegation of officials to 
investigate. Aguirre, at his most agreeable, received 
them graciously and soon had all convinced that he and 
his crew were but poor, weary seamen lost on the high 
seas. He promised payment in full for all food and 
supplies he might be graciously allowed to purchase and 
gave assurances of his intention to set sail for Panama 
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as soon as his stocks were replenished. Shortly 
afterwards, the Governor, himself, paid a visit. He too 
was captivated by Aguirre’s seeming candor and 
sincerity and allowed the soldiers to disembark fully 
armed. It proved a foolish and costly mistake. Seizing 
the Governor and his party, Aguirre marched upon the 
city, plundering the royal treasury and looting the town. 

Some of the soldiers of Margarita switched sides, 
joining Aguirre. They were soon given an opportunity to 


appreciate what might happen to those who incurred the 
disfavor of their new commander. Aguirre, offering only 
the simple explanation that he felt uneasy in the 
presence of his Captain of Ammunition, had him 
hanged. The recklessness of this deed appalled several 
soldiers who, seeing how Aguirre could turn on a trusted 
friend for the most trival of reasons, deserted. Their 
departure further unhinged Aguirre who "raved like a 
madman, foaming at the mouth with rage and passion." 
He dispatched soldiers to hunt down the deserters and 
hanged the two that were captured. 

This done, he decreed that he would, henceforth, put to 
death all monks, bishops, viceroys, governors, lawyers, 
noblemen and unchaste women. In the meantime, he 
grew suspicious of his friend Juan de Turriaga, one of 
his captains, upon hearing reports that he had given food 
to the poor. He sent his lieutenant, Martin Perez, to 
Turriaga’s quarters, and when Turriaga rose to greet his 
visitor, he was shot down and his body pierced and 
hacked with lance and sword. The next day, a 
remorseful Aguirre felt a twinge of conscience and 
ordered the deceased buried with full honors, since 
Turriaga was, after all, a Biscayan like himself. 

In obedience to his earlier decree, Aguirre soon got 
around to slaughtering the Governor of Margarita and 
his officials, as well as others unfortunate enough to get 
in his way. 

When not occupied with butchering the populace, 
Aguirre’s thoughts turned to other matters. A 
contingent of his men had not returned from the 


mainland, where they had been sent to capture a large, 
well-armed ship. This vessel, captained by Father 
Francisco Montesinos, had been sent to the mainland, 
with orders to convert the Indians. It had sailed shortly 
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before Aguirre’s arrival on Margarita. Aguirre’s men 


had, in fact, overtaken the ship but, fearful of the 


murderous whims of their leader, threw themselves on 
Montesino’s mercy and told him of Aguirre’s intrigues. 
Alerted to the danger, Montesinos sailed along the 
coast, spreading the alarm. He then turned his ship 
around, and set sail for Margarita, there to engage the 
mad conquistador in battle. 

On Margarita, Aguirre and his brigands had 
entrenched themselves. From a safe anchor in the 
harbor, a prudent Montesinos sent a letter to Aguirre, 
and he and his men laughed at Aguirre’s rambling 
response which was to them "the nonsense of a 
buffoon.". When further exchanges yielded little, the 
priest sailed off to alert the neighboring island of Santo 
Domingo. 

Meanwhile, Aguirre’s spies had observed two men on 
the beach while the ship lay at anchor. They had been 
been resting in the shade of a tree. This repose was to 
cost them dearly. It was obvious to Aguirre that these 
men had been waiting for a chance to desert to 
Montesinos. For this, they were hanged. 


uring negotiations with 
Montesinos, Aguirre left 
Martin Perez in charge of 
the city. On his return, 
]} envious underlings de- 
nounced Perez. Accused 
of treachery, he was 
subjected to a slow and 
horrible death. The same 
fate seemed to await Anton 
Llamoso, a close friend of 
both Perez and Aguirre. 
But Llamoso, vehemently 
swearing his loyalty, threw himself upon the body of 
Perez, and shouted "Curse this traitor, who wished to 
commit so great a crime! I will drink his blood!" He 
then proceeded to suck up the brains and blood that 
issued from the corpse’s skull. The spectacle sickened 
all, except Aguirre, who took it as a confirmation of 
Llamoso’s fidelity. 

Still determined to return and conquer Peru, Aguirre 
pressed the carpenters of Margarita into service, forcing 
them to work long hours. He needed more ships for his 
grand ambition. To suit the occasion, he fashioned a 
new standard to adorn his fleet: a black flag with red 
crossed swords. rf 

As a parting memento, before leaving the island 
Aguirre put to death a few priests, one of his soldiers, 
and sundry citizens of Margarita. As the ships sailed 
away from the island, Aguirre’s admiral, Alonso 
Rodriguez, had the temerity to suggest to Aguirre that 
he go below to avoid being splashed by the waves. An 
infuriated Aguirre took this remark amiss, and drawing 
his sword, cut the man’s arm off. 

Aguirre’s force, now numbering only 150 of the original 
370, put ashore at the now deserted mainland port of 


Burburata, whose inhabitants had been warned of 
Aguirre’s approach. Stepping ashore, Antonio Farias, a 
soldier, asked Aguirre if this was an island or the 
mainland. In reply, Aguirre shot and killed him. 


ripped in the rising fever of 
madness, Aguirre had visions 
of his men seizing a vessel 
and escaping to sea. Only 
when he had set fire to his 
ships did he find peace. He 
then sent patrols into the 
countryside for horses. The 
patrols fared ill. Attacked 
repeatedly by Indians, many 
soldiers fell victim to 
poisoned arrows. Then, as 
his main force marched in- 
land towards Valencia, 
Aguirre came down with a fever. In his delirium he 
cried out to his soldiers, begging them to end his life. 
They might later have regretted their restraint. 

Reaching Valencia and finding it deserted, the soldiers 
ransacked what was left. During this time Aguirre’s 
fever abated. His subsequent recovery was swift, no 
doubt accelerated by the pleasure he took in executing a 
soldier. The victim of Aguirre’s wrath had briefly left 
town to catch some parrots. 

One who might also have been a victim was more 
fortunate. Aguirre held captive a leading priest of 
Margarita. He now released this cleric on condition that 
he carry a letter from Aguirre to King Phillip II. In this 
wandering, muddled epistle, Aguirre discourses upon a 
multitude of topics, Determined to convey the high 
principles that guided him throughout, he writes 
disparagingly of the corruption of the church, and the 
Spanish rulers of the New World. He ends by saying "I 
am a rebel against thee until death." 

Leaving three strangled bodies behind in Valencia, 
Aguirre set out for Barquisimeto. Here, Aguirre 
overran a small force and occupied the town. Soon, 


Th his madness, 
Aguirre saw enemies 
everywhere. 


however, additional forces arrived. Surrounded, Aguirre 
sent his men out in sporadic forays, but the end was 
near. One by one his soldiers crossed the lines, enticed 
by a promise of pardon by the royal forces. 

By killing the sick, the wounded and all who might be a 
burden, there might still be hope for an escape to the 
coast. Aguirre harbored such hopes but even his most 
loyal supporters balked at this idea and it was not 
carried out. 


On October 27, 1561 the royal forces launched an 
attack. Aguirre’s men rushed forward and...deserted! 
All, that is, except the the blood-drinking Llamoso, who 
said that Aguirre had been his friend all his life, and that 
he would live or die with him. 

Aguirre now hastened to the apartment of his half- 
caste teenage daughter, who had been with the 
expedition from the very beginning. Raising his sword, 
he said: "Commend thyself to God, my daughter, for I 
am about to kill thee; 
that thou mayest not be 
pointed at with scorn, 
nor be in the power of 
any one who may call 
thee the daughter of a 
traitor." The poor girl’s 
servant threw herself 
between them but was 
pushed aside. Aguirre 
then slew his own 
daughter and, with this 
done, threw down his 
arms and surrendered. 

Two of his own 
soldiers shot 
Lope de Aguirre. It is reported that the first ball oe 
a glancing blow. Upon receiving the second in the chest 
Aguirre uttered, "That has done the business," and fell 
dead. 

By royal order, soldiers removed his head and 
quartered his body. Aguirre’s head in an iron cage was 
hoisted over the city of Tocuyo -- a grisly reminder to 
rebels everywhere. 

The adventures of Aguirre and his men are remarkable 
in the annals of exploration. The expedition passed 
through thousands of miles of virgin territory and 
explored three major river systems. This is an epic 
journey, a feat comparable to the voyage of Orellana 
and the adventures of other great conquistadors. Like 
these men, Aguirre will be remembered, but not for the 
lands he conquered, or the rivers he explored. rc 4 


FOR FURTHER READING: 


Chapman, Walker, The Golden Dream: Seekers of El 
Dorado 

Sim6n, Fray Pedro, The Expedition of Pedro de Urstia & 
Lope de Aguirre, translated by William Bollaert 


Craig Sorensen, a Contributing Editor, is an armchair 
explorer and freelance writer of history on hitherto 
somewhat obscure topics. 
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ROAD TO OSAMBRE 


Road to Osambre by John Ridgway, 
Viking (New York, 1987) 244 pages. 
$18.95. 

During an expedition to the head- 
waters of the Amazon in 1970, John 
Ridgway met a Norwegian-Peruvian, 
Abel Berg, and his son Elvin. The 
Bergs farmed in Osambre, a remote 
spot high above the Apurimac River in 
the Cordillera Oriental, a hard week’s 
march west of Machu Picchu. 

The Berg family’s idyllic life in the 
ceja de la selva fascinated Ridgway. He 
never forgot them. In 1985, eager to 
see Elvin, who had befriended him 15 
years earlier, Ridgway planned a return 
to Peru with his wife, Marie Christine, 
their teenage daughter, Rebecca, and 
Edward Ley-Wilson and Justin Matter- 
son, two young men from his School 
for Adventure in Scotland. 

This book is about Ridgway’s holi- 
day excursion which turned into a 
harrowing trek through territory of the 
Sendero Luminoso, the Maoist guerril- 
las who, since the early 1980s, have 
spread terror and mayhem in southern 
Peru. 

On leaving England, Ridgway tele- 
phoned the Sussex headquarters of the 
Benedictines who once had a mission 
at Granja Sivia on the Apurimac. "The 
situation is very bad," the Benedictines 
told Ridgway. "We handed Granja 
Sivia to the Peruvian Ministry of Agri- 
culture in 1975, Now there’s a terrorist 
war in the Apurimac valley. Have you 
heard of the Khmer Rouge in Kampu- 
chea? ... Well, the [Sendero] movement 
in Peru has the same ideology." 

The next day, the Ridgways and 
their two friends boarded a plane for 
Lima. 

The British chargé d'affaires in Li- 
ma greeted them with the news that the 
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Sender had murdered about 500 people 
in the previous six or seven weeks, "The 
Apurimac valley is dangerous and we 


advise you not to go." The next 
morning, Ridgway and company flew to 
Cuzco. 

That evening, Marie Christine wrote 
in her diary, "NOT WORTH taking 
great risks, but fearful of Ed and 
Justin’s enthusiasm and naiveté." 

That should have been the least of 
her fears! 

To reach Osambre requires several 
days of hiking beyond the end of the 
last dirt road, The tangled paths and 
15,000-foot mountain passes are tough. 
To get in shape, the group first spent 
two weeks tramping around the upper 
Apurimac near Sicuani. Harsh weather 
lashed body and spirit, a horrible 
earache felled Rebecca, and the dread- 
ed Sendero loomed in their minds. 
Ridgway was about ready to chuck the 
whole idea. 

While sitting in Combepata, await- 
ing the return train to Cuzco, they met 
a woman, She had grown up near 
Osambre and knew the Bergs. The 
Sendero had savagely murdered her 
father and a neighbor in Vilcabamba, 
only three days’ walk from Osambre. 
Ridgway imagined his wife thinking, 
“We're not taking Rebecca there. The 
familiar, leaden feeling returned to my 
stomach: what on earth were we doing, 
stumbling about in this Godforsaken, 
tortured place?" 

What on earth, indeed. Before 
leaving London, Ridgway had sanction- 
ed his adventure with Eric Shipton and 
H. W. Tilman’s benediction: "A six 
month trip to the Himalaya can be 
planned on the back of an envelope in 
half an hour." As it turned out, 
Ridgway’s hastily scribbled envelope 
damn near landed his entire expedi- 
tion in the dead-letter box. 

But the lady at Combepata also told 


them that Elvin Berg was alive. He 
was living in Lucmahuayo, about a half 
day’s walk from Osambre. Heartened, 
Ridgway and his companions boarded 
the Abancay bus on November 11, 
1985, and lurched out of Cuzco, armed 
with a Cuzco prefecto’s letter granting 
permission to enter the emergency 
zone. Ridgeway also carried a dog- 
eared copy of his 1970 expedition 
chronicle, Amazon Journey, which 
helped break the ice when talking with 
Peruvians. By his own admission, 
Ridgway’s Spanish was feeble, and he 
"relied heavily on enthusiastic gesture." 
Spanish was only one of the items that 
did not fit on the back of the Ridgway’s 
envelope. 

At 4:30 in the morning, on a snowy 
mountainside, the bus dropped them 
on the road to Huanipaca. A weck’s 
march later, cold and wet, they arrived 
at the rain-swollen Apurimac River. 
The balsas (rafts) and cable had been 
dismantled by the military to hamper 
the Sendero. Eventually, Ridgway’s 
party got across, only to learn that the 
Sendero were active, indeed. In early 
1984, they had killed Elvin Berg. 

Suspicious villagers turned _ the 
Ridgway party over to the authorities. 
They were questioned, searched and 
released. Ridgway now wanted out. 

Their flight out took them through 
Acobamba where they happened upon 
Elvin Berg’s six-year-old daughter, 
Lizbet, living with relatives. A year 
later, Lizbet came to Scotland to join 
the Ridgway family as their adopted 
daughter. "Funny how things turn out," 
said John Ridgway. 

Incredibly lucky is more like it. 

-- Daniel Buck 


WATER WITCH 


The Voyage of the Water Witch: A 
Scientific Expedition to Paraguay and 
the La Plata River (1853-1858) by 
Robert D. Wook. Labyrinthos, 1985, 
106pp., illus., loose map, bibl., $13.00. 
Available from the South American 
Explorers Club catalog. 


Seventy-five years young in 1852 and 
abrim with ambitious energy, the 
United States of America ordered out 
two Naval expeditions with similar 
missions -- one to the Orient, the other 
to South America. Both were success- 
ful. The world knows about Perry, but 
Page and his S.S. Water Witch are 
known chiefly as names on labels in the 
natural history collections of museums. 


The success of the Wilkes’ expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic and the South 
Pacific in the 1840s inspired American 
interest in collecting scientific material 
elsewhere. When such scientific work 
could be combined with possible com- 
mercial development, the Navy could 
be counted on to help. One rare 
opportunity in South America was sug- 
gested by an eager Mathew Hopkins. 

In due course, a vessel was selected, 
the side wheel steamer and man-of- 
war, S.S. Water Witch, the only such 
vessel the U.S. Navy has had. A crew 
was appointed from regular Navy ros- 
ters, and command given to Lt. 
Thomas Jefferson Page. The expedi- 
tion’s mission was to explore the Rfo 
de la Plata and its tributaries, to deter- 
mine navigability of the various rivers, 
and to assess the agricultural and com- 
mercial possibilities of the surrounding 
region. 

It was to be a purely scientific 
expedition, Any intervention into for- 
eign affairs was to be avoided, and the 
ship’s guns were to be used only in 
extreme emergency. This happened 
only once when it shelled the Para- 
guayan port of Itapird on the Parana in 
February 1855. 

The Water Witch left the Chesa-peake 
in February 1853 and returned to the 
Washington Navy Yard in May 1858. It 
spent the intervening years exploring 
the Paraguay, Parandé, Solado, 
Pilcomayo and Bemejo rivers, and 
organizing overland journeys of up to 
several weeks to explore the country. 

It took at least five shipments to send 
all the many natural history specimens 
back to the States. 

American scientific and commercial 
communities recognized the value of 


The Water Witch, 


the expedition immediately upon its 
return, Treaties of navigation were 
signed with Brazil and Paraguay, and 
the expedition’s map of the drainage 
basin of the Rio de la Plata won 

praise of geographers. A book cover- 
ing a portion of the expedition (La 
Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Paraguay by T.J. Page, 1859) was 
published, but that was the end. No 
additional reports on the expedition or 
its achievements were published. The 
reason may be that Page, a Virginian, 
withdrew from the U.S. Navy to serve 


in the Confederate Navy. 
The Voyage of the Water Witch is the 
first complete account of the 


expedition. It appears 130 years after 
the event, and represents 20 years’ 
research by a faculty member of St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. 

The Voyage of the Water Witch covers 
atime and a region unfamiliar to most 
of us. It is about the excite-ment and 
drudgeries of true explora-tion. Wood 
tells the story well. Wood-cuts from 
the report Page wrote in 1859 head 
each chapter; they add to the 19th 
century flavor of the history. 

It is only regrettable that the one 
map included is not equal to the rest of 
the book. -- Paula M. Strain 


ENCHANTED CANOPY 


The Enchanted Canopy by Andrew W, 
Mitchell, Macmillan, 1986, 255pp., 
$29.95. Available through the South 
American Explorers Club catalog, 


To explore new frontiers is, for many 
of us, a childhood dream, yet with 
adulthood comes the pragmatic realiza- 
tion that in a world of jets and jeeps, 


From "The Jungle Canopy’ -- Caving tech: 
niques have helped biologists explore the 
upper reaches of the jungle. 


freeze dried food and instant photo- 
graphy, there are fewer frontiers 
explore. It is with a growing sense of 
excitement, then, that I read this book 
about the canopy of the world’s rain- 
forest. Here is a great new frontier, 
vast and untouched, ready for explor- 
ers in a modern world, 

It is important to make the distinc- 
tion between the rainforest and the 
canopy, between the forest floor 
shrouded in cathedral gloom and the 
lush green vegetation crowning the 
forest, stretching toward the sun. 

The lower forest has been explored 
by foot and canoe, but the upper layers, 
invisible from below, hold many 
secrets, 

The traditional way to explore the 
rainforest is to march around with 
butterfly nets and animal traps or 
canoe the rivers. Until recently, most 
people thought the jungle below was 
the same as above; after all, the canopy 
is only a few hundred feet up from the 
forest floor. Few people could imagine 
the fantastically rich and different flora 
and fauna above. 

Author Mitchell, a naturalist, 
describes how this unexplored realm 
finally became accessible through 
modern climbing techniques. 

How do you climb a tree bare of 
branches for the first hundred feet? 
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And once there, how do you move 
about freely to study the creatures 
living there? 

These questions are dealt with in the 
early chapters of the book which then 
gives into a fascinating account of what 
has already been learned and what is 
being discovered. 

Readers will be delighted with 
Mitchell’s enthusiastic descriptions of 
curiosities: a butterfly population 
thought to be exclusively male until the 
females were found spending their en- 
tire lives in the canopy; poisonous frogs 
that live out their lives in the canopy, 
laying eggs in pools of rainwater trap- 
ped in bromeliads growing in the 
uppermost branches. New species of 
orchid thrive in the canopy, bursting 
into bloom with flowers never seen 
before, and literally millions of new 
insect species await adventurous scien- 
tists to classify them, The behavior of 
many monkeys, other mammals and 
birds is slowly coming to light as 
research in the canopy progresses. 

The book is beautifully illustrated 
with very fine colour photographs of 
the rainforest, its inhabitants and shots 
of the new canopy explorers. 

-- Rob Rachowiecki 
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Amazonia Expeditions 


Travels and Archaeology in South Chile, 
by Junius B, Bird. The University of 
Towa Press, 1988, 72 photographs, 29 
drawings, 22 tables, US$25.00. 

This is the first publication of the 
field notebooks and photographs of 
Junius Bird’s Chilean work during the 
excavations of 1936 and 1937 -- a 
valuable record of discoveries and 
interpretations by the great New World 
prehistorian. 


Explore the Amazon 


Anthropology — Birdwatching 
Jungle Survival Trips 
Canoeing -- Fishing ~ Photography 
Wildlife Observation — Trekking 
Medicinal Plant Study 


Amazonia Expeditions: Putumayo 
#139, Iquitos, Peru; Tel: 236374. 
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ANTARCTIC CLIMB 


About our Antarctic Summits 
Expedition -- Essentially, it was a 
wonderful experience. In total, our 
group of seven climbers was gone for 
about a month, with slightly over two 
weeks spent in Antarctica. 

Landing at the Chilean Marsh Air 
Force Base, we waited for improving 
weather to complete the second leg of 
our journey inland to the Chilean air 
base at Vavajal and along the Antarctic 
Peninsula. From there we flew another 
seven hours to our base camp near the 
Vinson Massif in the Sentinel Range. 

Our ascent of the mountain was 
spread out over a seven-day period, 
gaining about 9,000 feet in the process. 
We established three camps along the 
way, with the highest in the 
Shinn/Vinson col at about 12,500 ft. 
We only had a couple of days of poor 
weather. Descent took two days. 

All seven climbers reached the 
summit of the Vinson Massif. The 
coldest recorded temperature was 
recorded at base camp at -36 F. 

The entire expedition was compel- 
lingly magical -- with scenes of vast 


pe 


whiteness, pristine seas and unlimited 
emptiness indelibly etched in our minds 
-- a terrific adventure. 

From the letterhead you might divine 
that our next expedition will be to the 
Tibetan peak of Changtse -- Everest’s 
north summit. 

-- Paul Pfau 
Burbank, CA 


EASTER ISLAND 


A quick note re: an item in Explorer 
#17. Now, you know, gentlefolk, that 
I’m not one to take offense, but I wish 
to express certain reservations about 
"Things Go Barter With Booze" -- p.47. 
I question the ethics of using spirits as 
barter goods on a small, enclosed 
island like Easter Island. Imagine the 
outcry if I advocated taking a few 
cartons of duty-free cigarettes to hand 
around to the kids in the slums of Lima 
or the Indians of Venezuela. Consider 
the uncool vibes if I suggested that 
jaguar pelts make good barter items 
along the upper Amazon. Or that 
cholera-infected blankets go over really 
well in remoter Andean regions. How 


HEADING to camp IIl at the "Shinn/Vinsin" Col, December 1986. 


about the advantages of trading 
eagerly-sought-after ex-U.S. Army sub- 
machine carbines to the gauchos of the 
Pampas? My point is that alcohol is 
hardly going to improve the quality of 
life or change island culture for the 
better. I believe that it was unfortunate 
advice to pass on. It’s because of this 
benign attitude to alcohol that it’s the 
world’s biggest drug problem. In short, 
I feel the item in question is somewhat 
irresponsible. 
-- Kevin Healey 
Australia 


WRITE HOME 


I wish someone would suggest to all 
young travelers to keep in touch with 
their parents back home. Parents put a 
lot of work, time, effort and love into 
raising a child and they worry a great 
deal when their offspring goes off to a 
foreign country and fails to keep in 
touch with their loved ones back home. 
Parents deserve better treatment than 
this. Even an occasional post card 
helps. You might mention this in a 
future article in the magazine! 

-- Bill Alpaugh 
Oviedo, FL 


INDIAN ISSUES 


Thank you for your letter of welcome 
to the SAE Club! I will try to partici- 
pate in the future with contributions 
from my 16 years living and traveling in 
Latin America. At present I am a 
student of Nursing and Anthropology. 

I have taken the information from 
the magazine #13 re: the Yanomami 
and have brought it to the attention of 
my class. The whole Anthropology 
Department will sign a letter to the 
President of Brasil with our collective 
vote of encouragement to sign the bill 
to set aside land that these people 
inhabit, free from the threat of mining 
exploitation. It is not much, but it is 
something! 

I enjoyed the articles in the maga- 


zine, but I would like to suggest that 
articles be screened from ethnocentric 
attitudes. Perhaps I am too senstive 
about the all-pervading Gringo attitude 
of superiority that I so constantly per- 
ceived from travelers (fellow) during 
my travels. I reached the point, in 
1970, that I did not travel or have any 
Anglo friends for many years there- 
after, to my benefit. I know that 
sounds extreme but if we Anglo-Saxons, 
are to go to other countries to use and 
enjoy their resources and at the same 
time forget that we are GUESTS, 
many subtle and vital observations are 
lost to us. 
-- Pamela Bennett 
Monterey, CA 


EXPLORER OF THE YEAR 


I stayed on in Cuzco until early 
February this year, doing more 
research on sacred mountains. Not 
much of note was found, although I 
visited some previously little known 
sites and surveyed a couple. 

The expeditions in Chile and 
Argentina went very well. In Chile 
seven of us climbed mountains around 
Copiapo and six of us camped near one 
summit for 12 days, excavating a 
ceremonial platform. We found three 
Inca statues perfectly preserved, 
including male and female statues with 
miniature clothing and even feather 
headdresses intact. All items (bones, 
wood, hair, even a rat, etc.) were 
measured in place, so that for the first 
time we know how they relate in an 
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entire platform. As far as I know, this 
is the highest scientific excavation of 
this sort ever undertaken. For the 
record the team consisted of the 
Chilean Miguel Cervellino (archacolo- 
gist who was only one day on the 
summit due to trouble acclimatizing), 
Chilean climber Guillermo Gonzalez, 


and Swiss climbers Louis Glausser, 


Martin Erb, Thomas Schutz and Harry - 


Spiess. I flew over the summit in an 
Air Force helicopter and photographed 
the team working, as well. The objects 
we found will be put on special display 
in the Regional Museum of Atacama in 
the city of Copiapo. 

Glauser, Gonzalez and I camped on 
the summit of another mountain and 
excavated part of a second Inca 
ceremonial platform, but didn’t find 
much of interest. I then joined Patrick 
Tierney in Argentina to investigate and 
film a ceremonial platform there but 
we didn’t uncover any finds worth 
noting. 

I had an idea after reading that the 
New York Explorer’s Club selects an 
Explorer of the Year. Why not have 
the South American Explorer’s Club 
select a male and female South 
American Explorer of the Year? This 
would not only be a nice gesture to 
explorers, and add perhaps some 
impetus to exploration, but also be 
useful publicity for the Club. You 
could send out a news release, etc. No 
need to invest heavily. Just award 
some certificate or hand out some 
cheapo trophies to the winners and do 
a story on them (and runner-ups?) in 


the magazine. You could have people 
send in a one page description of why 
they think the person they nominate 
deserves it. I hope this doesn’t sound 
like I'm plugging for myself: I'd be 
happy to be ineligible. I just think it’s a 
good idea for the Club and for the 
winners. 
-- Johan Reinhard 
La Paz, Bolivia 
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Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 
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The inspiring response to The Great 

Stone Hunt Contest of issue #17 shows 
once again how Club Members just 
adore fun and games. 
. Since the happiness of our Members 
is ever uppermost in our minds, we are 
at this moment hand-sewing yet 
another T-shirt to be awarded as the 
Grand Prize in this, The Great Sez 
Who? Contest. 


RULES: 

1.) Stop at nothing to win. 

2.) Expect to lose. 

3.) Tear out, sketch or photocopy contest page. 
Connect the quote in Column A to its source in 
Column B. 

4.) Send your entry or entries to: South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, P.O.Box 18327,Denver, CO 
80218. All entries must be received before 
midnight, September 15, 1988. 

5.) Frustrated or angry contestants should think 
twice before sending in altered, defaced, 
mutilated, illegible or incomplete entry forms. 
6.) Chronic optimists are free to include T-shirt 
size and color preference with entry. 

7.) Any serious errors in matching might be 
overlooked if money is included with entry. 

8.) Quibbling in the margins will automatically 
disqualify the entrant and result in entrant's loss 


of Club privileges for one year. 
Match 


Lady Florence Dixie 
"Across Patagonia" 1881 


Charles Darwin 
"Journal" 1834 


Julian Dugid 
"Green Hell" 


Jose Maria Arguedas 
"Deep Rivers" 1974 


AF, Tschiffely 


9.) In the case of a tie, the 
in two. 

10.) Same as rule #9 in The Great Stone Hunt 
Contest of the last issue (#17). 

11.) To participate in The Great Sez Who?? 
Contest, you must be a Member of the South 
American Explorers Club, or have been found in 
a compromising situation with a Member of said 
Club. 

12,) Ifyour name appears in Column B, you are 
strongly discouraged from entering The Great 
Sez Who?? Contest. 

13.) Expect no help at all from Peter Yapp's 
"The Travellers’ Dictionary of Quotation." 

14) Losers risk ridicule in the forthcoming 
issue and may be required to sign an affidavit 
waiving civil rights. 

15,) Judges’ rulings are subject to change. 


Shirt will be ripped 


We have gotten you off to a good 
start by making one correct connection 
for you. In most cases, the quote 
includes a clue -- usually a country or 
region name that links the author with 
the quotation. In some cases, a well 
known traveler is paired with a less 
well known trip or expedition. Some 
references are to literary works. 
Grammar and spelling, used are as the} 
ae in the original. Who sez so? 

an Buck, Quiz 


A Butterfly or Snake T-shirt and a listing on 
the Masthead of the "South American Explorer.” 
First Prize: 

A respectable listing on the Masthead of the 
"South American Explorer." 

Second Prize: 

A small listing buried in the disclaimer clause 
of the "South American Explorer.” 
Third Prize: 

Bléssed anonymity. 


aster. 


The conquest of a mountain like Huascaran is ruly a gigantic task. 


It was a knockout blow -- a punch so overwhelming that I didn't get back on my feet for fourteen years. 
And to deliver a blow like that, they went to a lot of trouble. 


The country remained the same, and extremely uninteresting, The complete similarity of the production 
throughout Patagonia is one of its most striking characteristics, 


Itgave me a queer feeling to dismount in front of the hotel at Zipaquira and realize that the long ride was 
at last over. I felt loath to part with my mule ‘Blackie,’ who had carried me faithfully through treacherous 
swanips and over slippery mountain trails, never stumbling and always willing to go. 


i've never said anything quotable before. 


"Tschiffely's Ride" 1933 / 
4 ‘When a man that you have met in a smoking-car interrupts you between courses to suggest that you are 
Hiram Bingham 4 wasting your time in New York, and that you ought to go to a coral reef in Central America, and write a 
"The Journal of an Expedition 4 story of an outlawwed lottery, it naturally interests you, even if it does not spoil your dinner. 
Across Venezuela and Colombia" 1909 1 } ‘ah ; ; 
Three days north from Rosario we encountered the gigantic and terrible personality that we we came to 
call Green Hell..t is evil, swampy, miasmic, like a warm festering wound. 
Henri Charriere 
"Papillon" 1970 We entered Cuzco by night, The train station and the wide avenue along which we proceeded slowly, on 
‘foot, suprised me, The electric street lights were dimmer that those of some small towns I had known, 
Richard Harding Davis Iron or wooden railings protected gardens and modern houses. This couldn't be the Cuzco my father had 
‘Three Gringos in Venezuela described to me a thousand times. 
and Central America" 1896 
In this way they traveled for a year. No pass through the mountains offered itself. Then it was the rainy 
V.S, Naipaul season. On the flooded banks of the Orinoco they camped; and the trouble started.... They ate the horses. 
pe teaes Oe tant 27e Prospects for crossing Nicaragua were none too rosy, for a revolution was centered in the very parts I had 
Annie Peck i to ride through, Everybody advised me not to try the trip, lest I lose the horses or more. 
Harper's Magazine, 109) / But whatever country one is in, whatever scenes one may be among - in one's own cosy snuggery in 
Betsy Wagenhauser y England, or in the bleak steppes of Patagonia -- there is a peculiar sameness that comes over one towards 
"SABC Quarterly Report” 1988 the hours of the evening, and which inevitably calls up in thought, It must be geting near dinner-time 
SourH AMERICAN EXPLORER 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


THIS WAY OUT 


SCIENTISTS wishing to collect and 
export plant or animal specimens from 
Peru should contact the Ministerio de 
Agricultura y Alimentacién, Sub- 
Direccién de Fores- » 
tal y de Fauna (3er 
Piso, Natalio Sanchez 
220, Lima 2). 

To secure the 
necessary permit, you 
must submit a Plan de 
Trabajo (Work Plan) 
in advance, stating 
sites to be visited and 
species to be collect- 
ed. 

Collectors who are 
going through the ap- 
plication process for 
the first time will N 
need letters of authorization from their 
supporting organization in the United 
States and an endorsement by the 
Peruvian embassy. 

Thirty percent of the materials 
collected and six copies of any resulting 
research must be deposited at the 
Museum of Natural History in Peru. 


TRAVELERS ADVISORY 


THE EXPEDITION Advisory Centre 
(EAC) provides an information and 
training service for those planning an 
expedition, 

Founded and jointly administered by 
the Royal Geographical Society and the 
Young Explorers Trust, the Centre 
offers specialist services to those 
planning scientific projects overseas. 
Services include: access to expedition 
reports, a list of equipment supplicrs, 
funding sources and scientific agencies, 
a register of personnel available for 
expeditions, specialist advisors, and a 
listing of leaders of past expeditions. 

The Centre publishes the Expedition 
Planners’ Handbook and Directory 
1986-7 with articles by 42 specialists on 
expedition planning research; organiza- 
tion; teamwork; expedition ficld pro- 
jects; logistics of desert, tropical forest, 
polar mountain, caving, canoeing and 
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river expeditions? medicine; photo- 
graphy; fund raising; post-expedition 
reports, etc. In addition, the EAC 
publishes country fact sheets that list 
useful addresses, references and guide- 
books, and details of other expeditions. 
that have visited the area in recent 
ears. 

Finally, the Centre publishes technical 
guides, reference books and pamphlets 
on a great variety of subjects --expedi- 
tion medicine, expedition equipment 
manual, the motorcycle as an expedi- 
tion tool, biological collecting, fund 
raising for expeditions, etc., etc. 

For further information, contact 
Mrs. Shane Winser, Information 
Officer, Expedition Advisory Centre, 1 
Kensington Gore, London SW7 2AR, 
(Tel: 01-581-2057). 


SOLE FOOD 


CLUB MEMBER Debbie Lawrence, 
who recently completed her record solo 
voyage of the Amazon, suffered 
severely from footrot throughout the 
the early part of the voyage. By the 
time she reached Manacapuru, her feet 
were so raw and sore, she was hardly 
able to walk. 

Her condition (called Hoi-Hoi in 
Brazil) was treated topically with a 
Brazilian pharmaceutical called ‘Jadit- 
Hy, which, reports Debbie, worked 
miracles in just two days. Jadit-H, she 


was told, contains cortisone. 


Once her feet healed, she was 
advised to use motor oil to prevent a 
recurrence. She reports doing so, and 
says it worked wonderfully. She 
rubbed 10/30 Texaco Motor Oil on in 
the morning, and this one application 


lasted the whole day. She recommends 
this preventative highly to all long- 
distance rafters, kayakers, or canoeists. 

What else would Debbie wish to pass 
on to readers of the South American 
Explorer? The Sima Sports Bag (the 
heavy duty variety). The Sima 


Company, if you’ve never heard of it, 
makes lead-lined bags for film. 

Debbie kept her camera, diary and 
film close at hand in a Sima Sports Bag 
slung from her shoulder. Several 
times, she reports she had to jump in 
the water to save her boat. Just about 
everything she owned got wet repeated- 
ly, but not the contents of her Sima 
Sports Bag. 


NOT A’LOTTA ERRATA 


THERE’S NO doubt that the South 
American Handbook is the best and 
most comprehensive guide to Latin 
America. Despite its increasing cost, 
the 1987 and 1988 editions were 
sellouts and had to go into reprints. 
One major feature, however, has been 
criticised for years: readers felt that the 
town plans were too few and far 
between, that they covered too small an 
area of each city, and that they lacked 
enough detail to make them very 
useful. The publishers and editors 
were aware of this problem and are 
now addressing it. The plan is to phase 
in a completely new and expanded set 
of town and location/orientation maps 
which will cover more locations in a 
consistent style and with improved 
informational content. Airports, arch- 
acological sites, parks, etc., will now be 
indicated by standard symbols, and the 
whole keyed more clearly to the text. 
Some of these changes should be 
evident in the upcoming 1989 edition; 
all should be completed for the 1990. 

The editors face two problems: 
Juggling this new material against the 
continuing size and weight restrictions 


of the Handbook,and an increasingly 
early annual editorial deadline. Theo- 
retically this is in June, but in practice 
the proofs are produced in April-May, 
and only small changes and additions 


can be accommodated after that. So, 
because of major bookseller and U.S. 
distributor requirements (based mainly 
on travel seasons, etc.), the U.K. 
editors lose several months of potential 
extra updating time, even though the 
new edition is not released until 
September, 

Trade and Travel appealed in the 
last two editions for maps and sketches 
from readers to assist with new plans. 
The response was overwhelming, and 
editor Ben Box is "totally swamped in 
maps"; he’s asked me to thank 
contributors for their generosity, many 
of whom are undoubtedly SAEC mem- 
bers. 

Another area he’s hoping to develop 
is a more consistent treatment in the 
Handbook’s pages of national parks 
and protected areas; some regions in 
the text also seem to me to be in 
special need of updating, particularly 
the rapid-growth zones around eastern 
Amazonia (say, along the Araguaia 
Valley and the Transamazonica High- 
way, or the BR-364 through 
Rondonia). 

So come on, all you rovers just back 
from Latin America and the Carib- 
bean! Don’t complain about errors of 
fact or omission in the Handbook; 
correct them for those who follow you. 
As Dan Buck said in "South American 
Bible” (South American Explorer #7), 
"If you have any corrections, it takes 
but a letter to set it straight." 

Joyce Candy, who does such an 
excellent job on the index each year, 
would love to hear from you: Trade & 
Travel Publications Ltd., 5 Prince’s 
Buildings, George Street, Bath, BAL 
2ED, England. -- Kevin Healey 


PINCH OF SALT 


WE CAUTIOUSLY pass on the fol- 
lowing absolutely unverified, but 
nonetheless intriguing and certainly un- 
traditional treatment for poisonous 
snake bite. We will appreciate any 
comments from survivors. 

The new treatment dispenses with 
suction cups, razor blades, tourniquets, 
etc. Instead, it recommends the 
injection of 2cc of a 10% solution of 
Epsom salts into and around the bite. 
This supposedly stops the pain, and 
neutralizes the poison. 

_ Forgot to bring your handy little 
jungle syringe? An alternate method, 
practiced by Australians, calls for 
enlarging the puncture and packing 
Epsom salt crystals into the bite. Both 


methods are claimed to be effective, 
not just for rattlesnakes, black 
mambas, the notorious Gabon viper, 
puff adders, tiger snakes and cobras, 
but for bushmasters and other South 
American serpents. The treatment is 


claimed to be equally effective on your 
snake-bitten dog, cat, ferret and 
hamster. 

According to the infomration we’ve 
received on this new technique, the 
injection of a 10% Epsom salt solution 
is harmless, in any event. 

Further instructions are: Seek treat- 
ment of physician as soon as possible 
after bite. Identify snake, and if un- 
known, kill it, and bring it with you for 
identification. Also, note time when 
bitten. 


JUNGLE MEET 


THE SECOND annual World Rain- 
forest Weck is scheduled in the US for 
October 9-16, 1988, though the week 
may vary in different locations around 
the world due to local holidays. 
Organizers of the event hope that 
people will schedule events focusing on 
rainforest themes. 

Last year’s events ranged from 
benefit concerts, plays, museum 
exhibits, film showings and educational 


workshops, with over 100 events in ten 
countries. 

For more information, contact: 
Rainforest Action Network, 300 
Broadway, Suite 28, San Francisco, CA, 
94133; Tel: (415) 398-4404, 


MALAS CONFERENCE 


THIS YEAR’S annual conference of the 
Midwest Association for Latin 
American Studies will be held at 
Indiana University, | Bloomington, 
Indiana, October 20-22, 1988. The 
conference theme is "North vs. South: 
Coexistence in Fact and Fiction." The 
focus will be on how Latin America 
and the United States have dealt with 
the problem of unequal co-existence in 
the Western Hemisphere, as revealed 
in politics, economic, history and 
literature. The theme is intended tobe 
broad and inclusive in order to en- 
courage wide participation of scholars 
from many disciplines. 

For further information, contact: 
Professor Jack W. Hopkins, School of 
Public and Environmental Affairs, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, IN 
47405; Tel: (812) 335-0732, office; 
(812) 334-3583. 


The Lima Times 
Peru’s English 


Language Weekly 
New Address: Pasaje Los 


Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


ave A The TIMES 
Bringing Latin America of the Ar 
and the Caribbean to You 


The Times of the Americas is the only 

English-language newspaper in the world 
dedicated exclusively to reporting on the 
political, economic, and social affairs of 
this increasingly important region of the 
world. And we stress comprehensive and 
balanced news coverage and analysis. 
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ALL HAIL 


FOR THE Edification of those regular 
members who might otherwise be 
content with mere membership, we 
publish the names of those who have 
chosen a Higher Road. 

Life Members, Supporting Members 
and Contributing Members, through 
their Foresight and Magnanimity, com- 
mand a purer form of gratitude than 
we can lavish on the lower strata, and 
are deservedly treated with a measure 
of civility that transcends what can 
justly be expected for a measly US$25. 

These Higher Categories of Member- 
ship instinctively rise to meet the 
Unspoken Obligations of Membership, 
showing thereby their Devotion to the 
Finer Things, their Breeding, Sensitivity 
and yes, their Elan. 


Life Members: 
Andre Mauderli 


Stephen Ryland 


Supporting Members: Le 


Allen & Ellen Roberson 
Meredith (Buck) Mallory IIT 


mtributin, mbers: 
Melanie Ebertz 
Jim Langer 
Margaret G. Lee 
Michael E. Wenninger 


SEND YOUR MONEY HERE 


ONE RESULT OF the Survey (issue 
#15) is the clear desire of Members to 
see the club enter more commercial 
spheres. c 
Ever responsive, the Club is poised 
to carry out the Membership Mandate. 
Already, the Club has brought forth a 
new and expanded Club Catalog and, 
as soon as we have the money, we will 
be sending this Veritable Emporium of 
wares to 55,000 high-rolling consumers 
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throughout the United States. 

With this first Catalog that offers 
such a wide selection of books, maps, 
two styles of T-shirt and the old, reliable 
leg pouch, as well as other exotica, all 
at the lowest possible prices, the Club 
is setting out upon a course first 
mapped by such peddlers of dry goods 
as L. L. Bean, Patagonia and Banana 
Republic. 

As we navigate the Club Ship 
through the parlous waters of trade, we 
look to our Members as to so many 
lighthouses to signal -- "The reef!" "The 
shoal!" 

And the cargo! What freight should 
the Club carry, what goods should we 
sell? Should the Club stock more books 
in Spanish, Portuguese, on Central 
America? Should we deal in Latin 
American fiction and friction, art and 
books? And what of maps, and handi- 
crafts? 

Members, regardez-vous your catalog, 
and réspondez-vous (s'il vous plait). 


LABEL LORE 


TIRED OF whitewater stories? Fed up 
with hiking, trekking, mountaineering 
and all the other South American 
subjects we try to entertain you with? 
Then here’s a nifty little feature on 
labels, and if you like it, we'll probe the 
subject more deeply in upcoming 
issues. 


How to Read Your Label” 


Your label's on the back page of every 
South American Explorer, in the black 
box at the bottom (or sometimes on an 
envelope). Holding the Magazine right 
side up, and looking at the label, you 
will note that your Membership or 
Subscription Number is in the top left 
hand corner, along with your 
Membership/Subscription Category. 
Fortunately, your label is not an 
open book. Not everybody can decode 


your label, and that’s just as well, 
because a Membership label is per- 
sonal. 

So, for your eyes only, here’s the 
key to decipher your label: 

Your personal Membership Number 
is on the top left. The lower the num- 
ber, the longer we’ve known you. 

To the right of your Membership 
Number is the code word for your 
Category. Use key below to determine 
your Category: 


>>>Commit this page to memory, 
and burn immediately.< << 


(MEMB) = Ordinary, Run-of- 
the-Mill Member. 

COUP) = Couple Membership. 

(cons = Mere Subscriber. 

(CONT) = Valued Contributing 
Member. 

(SUPP) = Cherished Supporting 
Member 

(LIFE) = Adored Life Member . 

(DEAD)*= Exceedingly 
Generous, Expired, 
But Not Forgotten 
Afterlife Member. 


* DEAD)’ won't actually appear on 
the label of an AfterLife Member, 
because by the time it’s appropriate to 
use that term to describe the Member’s 
condition, the Member will be dead, 
and consequently will not be reading 
any magazines at all. 

Of course, until an AfterLife Mem- 
ber expires, (perish the thought) his 
label reads ‘(LIFE),’ and this is only 
proper, because technically AfterLife 
benefits have not yet ‘kicked-in’, the 
AfterLife Member not having yet 
‘kicked-off,’ 

Also note, if you’re a Member, your 
Membership Expiration Date is to the 
right of your Membership Category. 
Of course, a subscriber won’t have an 


expiration date, and if you’re a sub- 
scriber, you might want to give serious 
thought to upgrading your status. 

Finally, the number on the extreme 
right top of your label is the last issue 
of the Magazine you will receive unless 
you renew, 

Now, it’s likely that occasionally 
your Membership will expire before 
you receive your last issue of the 
Magazine, or vice versa, That's why we 
have all these numbers on the label -- 
so that we know, and you know that 
you are entitled to Full Club Rights and 
Privileges until, God forfend!, you are 
stricken from the Rolls. Of course, you 
will receive an Expiration Notice before 
this event. So, if your subscription 
expires with issue #18, for example, 
you'll be advised thereof with that 
issue. On the other hand, your sub- 
scription may expire, but Membership 
Privileges continue right up to and 
including the Anniversary of that Happy 
Day when you first joined the South 
American Explorers Club. 

Oh, One last matter. Two lines 
below your Membership Number and 
Category we have put the address 
where we think you are currently 
aboding. If, perchance, you do not 
there abide, odds are that you are not 
areading this. This is serious, and you 
should contact us immediately. 

So, this has just been a trial run. 
There is much, much more to say on 
the subject of labels. If reader interest 
warrants, look forward to further 
features such as, "Labels through the 
Middle Ages," "Label Art," and "La 
Belle Label." 


ACE OF CLUBS 


SEND US your diaries! 

If you’re not keeping a diary at 
present, we will be publishing a ‘How- 
To-Tell-All’ piece in an upcoming 
issue. In the meantime, send us any 
personal letters, tapes or videos, 
preferably of a compromising nature, 
Submissions will be kept in strict 
confidence. 

All this is part of a daring new 
undertaking to put the Club on Prime 
Time TV. With the anticipated active 
assistance of the Membership, a select 
group of staff is already putting 
together the first treatments of a 
sitcom, tentatively titled "Ace of Clubs," 
which is certain to soar to the top of 
the Nielsen Ratings. 

The only hitch so far is a disconcert- 


ing dearth of choice material, which 
will be rectified as soon as the Mcem- 
bers become more personally involved 
with the project. 

Diaries are appreciated, but if you 
want to do more, send us your detailed 


suggestions for additional characters 
and story ideas. Of course, you'll need 
to know where we’re headed, so here’s 
a little sketch of the dramatis personae. 
From the top, then... 

First, there’s the Founder -- a dashing 
young blade, Raoul, the first born of an 
Anglo-Argentine alliance, who spent 
years in the jungle/mountains of South 
America as*a bush pilot, bringing food 
and medicine to the poor and cheer to 
young women, who were expecting 
nothing until he left. 

The Foundress, A sort of bookish 
prude, who put up the money for the 
Club and has regretted it ever since. 
Her interests in the Club are now 
confined to re-introducing outmoded 
techniques of basket and pottery 
production, and sporadic attempts at 
getting the Board of Directors to 
dissolve the organization. 

Heather. A South American Beryl 
Markham who ran away from her 
missionary parents to live with Indians 
until she was 19, becoming, in the 
process, fluent in 12 native tongues, 
and an expert with the blowgun and 
spear. 

Norman. A would-be Indiana Jones 
type, but already too advanced in years 
for much action. His interest is 
confined to the study of the male 
members of the aboriginal groups that 
fascinate him, 

Milo. A New Age herbalist and 


masseur, who practices a variety of 
noisy techniques in an office over the 
Club, and who thinks the Club has 
shirked its Spiritual Destiny, ever since 
the Club refused to sell his 
hiking/climbing herbs. Milo is now 
certain that the Club’s mission can only 
be accomplished when the present Staff 
dies, an event which he darkly hints is 
imminent. 


Hortense. An unshaven, big-boned 
woman, who hails from Alaska and 
prospects for gold when not employed 
as a hod carrier, etc., etc. 


The framework, or setting (until a 
better idea comes along), roughly 
corresponds to the present structure of 
the Club with its Office in Denver and 
Lima. The set is essentially one large 
room with several desks and phones, 
There is also, off camera, a Map 
Room, Expeditionary Planning Room, 
Artifacts Room, Ham Radio Room 
and Library. On the walls are display- 
ed a kayak, climbing axes and ropes, 
scuba tanks, Indian spears and masks, 
pith helmets, Peruvian headdress and 
Shipibo cloth, etc. A hammock is 


strung from one window to a closet 
door knob. 

Obviously, this is just the bare bones 
of what will be. With your help, we'll 
all get rich. 


NEWS FROMI.T.M. 1 


International Travel Map (ITM) Productions was formed 
in 1986 as a subsidiary of International Book 
Distributors of Vancouver, Canada, both to produce its 
‘own Series of gringo-oriented maps of Latin American 
regions and to bring under its imprint selected local L.A. 
‘maps lo provide a more reliable availabilty abroad, 
‘Administration and marketing are the province of Jack 
‘Joyce in Vancouver; cartography is the responsibilty of 
Kevin Healey, based in Melbourne, Australia; Hilary 
Bradt of Bradt Publications in the U.K, has certain input 
{and distribution rights to relevant tes. 

Our major ongoing project is to publish a new three- 
sheet map of South America (1:4 millon), and two 
sheets are now available: #153—North Wesl, released 
In December 1987, and #154—North East, published 
this month. Together they cover the continent to the 
bottom of Bolivia and Paraguay, and Brasil as far south 
{a5 Florianopolis. The South sheet (#155) is scheduled 


S.A., now in its third printing 
ge. The new maps, win a atferent physcel colouring 
from the Contemporary maps and of a significantly 
higher cartographic standard, nevertheless retain some 
of the former favourite features: a miscellany of insets, 
t #154) and an eclectic 
on geographical and 
Each title has been 
st two years and reflects 
the enormous changes occurring throughout South 
‘America. Along the same lines, a travel map of Central 
‘America (#156 — 1:1,800,000) was released in June. 
1988, the third of our ‘continental’ sized sheets which 


‘compiled from sorateh in the 


each measure 39% by 32% inches, A planned series 
of ‘regional’ maps (27 by 24 inches, with illustrated 
covers) was launched with the January’ 1988 release of 
a Travel Map of the Yucatin’ Peninsula (#205—1:1 
milion), the first to include Belize and Guatemala’s 
Petén province on one detailed map, The second 
regional’ title, possibly Baja California, should be 
published before the end of 1988. 

Weill give you details of future titles of our own, and 
outside maps coming under ITM's cover, next time, 


—Kevin Healey 


P.0. Box 2290, 
Vancouver, 8.6, V6B3W5 ms 


Canada, 
(604)687 3320 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members, cach additional word is $0.25. Ads for 
subscribers and non-members cost $0.25 per 
word, Non-profit organizations may advertise 
for free at the Club's discretion, Please send 

ment with copy. Ads for South American 
Seplorer #19 must be received by September 
15, 1988, Ads for SAE #20 must be received 
by December 15, 1988. 


NEED INFO 


NEED INFORMATION on French Guiana and 
Tumuc-Humac Mts. Need guide or information; 
want to explore area, Write R. Oldfield, PO 
Box 655, Burlingame, CA_94011. 

HAVE YOU HIKED IN CHILE AND 
ARGENTINA? Contributors wanted for new 
edition of Backpacking in Chile and 
Argentina. Deadline September 30, 1988. 
Write to Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft Rd., 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, England, for more 
information. 

MOUNTAINEERING MEMBERS IN 
BOLIVIA, preferably English-speaking, please 
contact Jill Neate, Haven, Hallsmead, Keswick, 
Cumbria CA12 4BE, UK 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, TAPES 


LONELY PLANET UPDATE: designed to 
provide an up-to-date "noticeboard" for some of 
the hundreds of invaluable letters and comments 
contributed by travellers who use Lonely Planet 
guidebooks, Published quarterly (Feb., May, 
‘Aug, and Nov.), Subscriptions cover four issues 
and include postage. In US and Canada, send 
US $12 to Lonely Planet Publications, 
Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St., Oakland, Ca 
94607, Other countries, send Australian $15 (or 
USS or Sterling Pounds equivalent) to Lonely 
Planet Publications, PO Box 88, South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141, i 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Mexico, Central, 
South America, Art, Archaeology, Indians, early 
travels. Free catalogues, Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 
INDIANS: NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Pre-Columbian Art. Book list. Bob Fein Books, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, (0011 USA. 

THE ARMCHAIR SAILOR BOOKSTORE, - a 
resource for sailors and travellers, Books, 
charts, and guides to all areas, Lee’s Wharf, 
Newport, RL02840 USA. TEL: (401) 847-4252. 
NEW VIDEO NOW AVAILABLE on the 
ancient Mayan city of Tikal, Guatemala. In a 
setting of blue skies see the splendor of this site 
- the tallest pyramid temples in the Pre-Colom- 
bian world. Palaces and courtyards. Hear 
beautiful bird and wildlife sounds, Indian music, 
and some narration. Thirty minutes. $32.00 
postpaid. Check, money order, or Visa - 
Mastercard (include exact card name, number 
and expiration date). Photovideo International, 
13258 W. Exposition Dr., Denver, CO 80228 
USA. Specify VHS or Beta. 

. TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean, Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 
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PACIFIC TRAVELLERS SUPPLY _ sells 
detailed maps and guidebooks for Latin 
America and the world. Stock varies according 
to availability for Latin America, but generally 
we have 1:250,000 scale mapping or better for 
every S.A. nation except Paraguay and the 
Guyanas, We have street maps of major cities 
and road maps of most nations. We are always 
interested in finding individuals to bring us maps 
from S.A; we pay for this service. To order 
maps or offer services, please call Pacific 
Travellers Supply at (805) 963-4438 Mon-Sat, or 
write $29 State St, Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
USA. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: a 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the US and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA 98125, 

BOOKS: Americana, Canadiana and The 
Americas: Adventure, Travel, Archaeology, 
Arts, History, FREE CATALOG. Karl Franger 
Books, 2434 St, Lawrence Street, Vancouver, 
B.C, Canada_VS5R 2RS. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


KAYAKING ECUADOR. Anyone interested 
in kayaking in Ecuador, contact Alex Newton in 
Quito. He is looking for kayaking buddies. US 
AID, APO Miami 34039. (home tel: 355-561) 
CLIMB ACONCAGUA in Argentina, 23,036 ft. 
Non-technical, little snow, December 1988 or 
February 1989, ‘Two week trip. Only cost is 
your own expenses. I am simply looking for 
climbing companions. Chuck Roberts, Box 
1252, Simi Valley, CA 93062 USA. Tel: (805) 
reine SE ie 
SEEK COMPANIONS 4 X 4 drive from 
Washington, D.C. to Santiago, August - 
November. Scuba helpful. $3000, Jimmy 
Stafford, 144 1/2 F St. SE, Washington, DC 
20003 USA. (202) 543-2294, 

LOOKING FOR TRAVEL COMPANION for 
a trip to Peru from the middle or end of August, 
until the beginning of October, 1988, 22 yr. old 
German gir! living in Denver and very interested 
in the people and culture of Peru. Contact 
Annette Engler, C/O Anderson, 2204 S. Olive 
St., Denver, CO_80224. TEL: (303) 757-8994. 


TRIPS 


TRANS-SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDI- 
TIONS, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina plus Nepal, 
Egypt and more ireks/safaris in FREE 
brochures. Force 10 Expeditions, Box 8548-EC, 
Waukegan, IL 60079, (312) 336-2070, 1-800-922- 
1491. 

SPECIAL INTEREST TRIPS. Educational and 
conservationist trips. Wildlife rehabilitation 
internship. Contact: Carlos Grandez, Putumayo 
139, Iquitos, Peru, Tel: 23-6374. 


CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1988-89 destinations include Atacama 
Desert, French Guiana, Venezuela, Peru and 
Antarctica. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Avenue, Fullerton, CA 92631. USA. 
ECOLOGY TRIP TO BRAZIL. September 21 
- October Sth, 1988 with the Colorado Wildlife 
Federation. Amazon River, Pantanal, Bahia, 
Iguazi, and Rio. Contact José Goncalves, 
evenings at (303) 777-3736 or Great World 
Travel, 1220 S. York, Denver, CO 80210. (303) 
756-8558. 

TREK PERU does trips to the Cordillera 
Blanca, Inca Trail, Cordillera Vilcanota, river 
rafting in the Urubamba Valley and jungle. 
Reasonable prices. Contact César Rojas, Trek 
Peru, 1355 St. Paul St. #1, Denver, CO 80206. 
Tel: (303) 377-9659. 

ADVENTURE EXPEDITIONS: Mexico, 
South and Central America with experienced 
guides. The Conch Republic Travel Adventures, 
Inc,, 153 E. New England Ave., Winter Park, FL 
32789 USA. 

LA VENTANA. A private 34,000 acre ranch 
located on the banks of the Orinoco, Peacock 
bass country in the land of Green Mansions. All 
inclusive packages available (land from Puerto 
Ayacucho or Puerto Carrefio) from December 
first to May first, Includes accomodations, 
meals, guides, boats and more. Experience life 
‘on the Rio Orinoco! Meet native Americans as 
they live, not as they are exhibited, Explore and 
bathe in beautiful streams and lagoons seldom 
visited. Swim with fresh water dolphin. 
Attempt to capture the powerful jaguar in your 
camera's lens, ‘Two guest rooms share 
connecting bath. Most living is on the spacious 
veranda running the 60 foot length of the house. 
Groups limited to four, but we will be happy to 
work with larger special interest/educational 
groups. The rates are $1350 per person, double 
occupancy, 8 days/7 nights. Contact Sam 
Enslow, 5449 NE Sth Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, 
FL 33334 USA. Orphone (305)771-2283. 
PANAMA/QUAYAQUIL/LIMA/CUZCO 
Machu Picchu/Santiago/Buenos Aires/Rio de 
Janeiro... AeroPeru, your ticket to South 
American wonders only $759.00 - call nationwide 
1-800-ALL-PERU for further information, or 
contact your travel agent. 


GUIDES 


UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: Visit 
remote areas rarely seen by tourists. Jungle 
excursions, canoeing, rafting, trekking in the 
Central Andes, All trips involve living with 
native families along the way. More than a tour 
= an experience of a lifetime. Contact Lucho 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: 22-2395 or 23-7063. 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE a good contact in Peru, 
help with traveling arrangements, Spanish 
lessons, personal guide, etc, write: Tino 


Guzman Kahn c/o Lima SAEC. 


CLIMB ACONCAGUA! We specialize in 
ascents of Aconcagua via the Polish Glacier and 
Normal Route. Our leaders have made six 
ascents and provide the best service in the 
industry. Write for information on the January 
1989 trip. HIGH & WILD, 1976 Greensboro 


Drive, Wheaton, IL 60187 USA. 


HOTELS 


TA BRISA LODGE in the heart the Amazon 
near the Ucayali River. Swimming, fishing, 
jungle tours. River trips 1-30 days. SAEC 
members get 15% discount. For reservations or 


info: La Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 
202, Pucallpa, Peru. 

EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 
species birds; 1110 butterflies; 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima, 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 
EDWARD'S INN - Excellent location in Huaraz 
for a pleasant stay. Panoramic view. 
Double/multiple rooms. Continuous hot water. 
Private/shared bath. Climbing/hiking 
information. Av. Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, 
Ancash, Peru. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSLETTERS 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry, and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, 
subscribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send 
$14.00 for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 
CENTER FOR Archacoastronomy, Box X, 
College Park, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports, One year: $20 individuals, $30 libraries 
& institutions, Outside US add $3 for postage. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies, Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St., #205, 
Denver, CO 80220. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster CO 80234. 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

WANTED: — CARIBBEAN PAINTINGS. 
Contact Larry Kent, 703 Pomelo Drive, Vista, 
CA_92083_ USA. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru's Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, 
write: Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, 
or Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 
WANTED: AUTHENTIC NAZCAN designs 
either photo or rendering for graphic artist's 
collection of ancient thematic representation. 
Send designs to Wm. Warden Albing, NRAO, 
PO Box 2, Green Bank, WV USA. 
ARTE DO BRASIL is a_ profit-sharing 
enterprise with a women’s cooperative handcraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASE 
to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


ETC. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, 
intensive Spanish course for one month in 
Huancayo, Peru. Small groups (2-6 people), 
starts the first of every month. Includes food 
and lodging with Indian families in villages. 
Weaving and pan flute lessons can be arranged. 


Contact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado 
Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 064-237063; 
064-222395. 


could possibly imagine. I am happy to share this 
true story with you, FREE information; Henry 
Bolduc, POB 88, Independence, VA 24348 USA 


VENEZUELAN CITIZEN able to share 
information and resources with _ people 
interested in traveling or doing research in 
Venezuela, Contact César Flores, P.O. Box 
2850, Denver, CO 80201 USA. Tel: (303) 860- 
8617. 


SAEC MEMBER, experienced in primitive 
environmental living, is interested in joining 
groups for South American exploration. Can 
also advise on/organize security for expeditions. 
Contact H. Peterson, 16161 Nordhoff Street 
#16, Sepulveda, CA_91343 USA 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima 
empty-handed, We are always looking for peo- 
ple to carry library books, magazines, goodies 
for the Lima manager, and such. If you think 
you will have some extra room, contact the 
SAEC, 1510 York St., Denver, CO 80206, or call 
(303) 320-0388. Thank you. 


FALCON RESEARCH GROUP newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education, and the preservation of birds of prey. 
‘The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization. Annual dues are $15, P.O, Box 
248, Bow, WA_98232. 


TIME TRAVEL. I have filled four passports 
and actively working on the fifth. Adventures 
unfold in the most amazing ways. Twenty-five 
years ago my brother bought a used book for 5 
cents. That book started me on an odyssey 
through time and the most amazing adventure I 
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SIZES: S, M, L, XL. 
SHIP $1 per piece 


Subscribe now! 


= | 

Mysterious T-Shirts 
Stonehenge, Machu Picchu, Easter Island 
Silk screen on white, silver, and tan T-shirts 


SPECIFY SIZE/COLOR/PICTURE 


LOST WORLDS 
Box 344, Dept. E East Rockaway, NY 11518 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE TOURS INC. 
offers tours of Chile including the Lake Region, 
Tierra Del Fuego and Patagonia. For infor- 


mation contact Dean M. Russell, 5550 Bergen 
Avenue, Mattituck, NY 11952 USA. Tel: (516) 
765-2462. 


T-SHIRTS $11, 3/$30 
All Items Refundable. 


Simply the best Mexico 
travel information 
available today. 


A colorful new quarterly 
— the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to 
Mexico travel. 


Only $14.95 a year, (Add $3 for delivery to foreign countries.) 
Mail to: Mexico Magazine, Box 700, Carbondale, CO 81623 
For credit card orders, call toll free: 
1-800-553-1310. Ext. 8160 
(FLORIDA, 1-800-327-3006, Ext. 8160) 
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MEETING OF THE MINDS 


ON JANUARY 22, 1986, Rainforest 
Action Network (RAN) announced a 
national boycott of Burger King in a 
full page ad in The New York Times. 

RAN anticipated a prolonged battle 
with Burger King before it stopped 
using Central American beef grown on 
land cleared of rainforest. 

Four months short of a two-year 
target date, Burger King canceled a 
US$35_ million contract to buy beef 
from Costa Rican ranchers, A jubilant 
RAN director, Randy Hays, remarked, 
"People underestimate the amount of 
power we have as consumers, if we 
organize properly." 


ON THE TREETOP 


SINCE THE discovery of the 
jungle canopy and the prolific life 
forms that dwell there, great efforts 
have been made to find a way to study 
it. These include satellites, tethered 
balloons and low-flying aircraft. Other 


approaches include climbing up the 
trunk into the canopy or employing 
ropes to ascend into the branches. 

All these techniques have short- 
comings, according to Francis Hallé, 
which led him to invent the canopy raft. 
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Hallé, a botanist, worked with an 
aeronautic designer to come up with 
his invention, a 31-meter-long by 
22-meter-wide contraption consisting 
of inflatabale rubber cylinders, 
connected by a net. Weighing some 
750kg, the raft is suspended under a 
3,000 cubic meter hot air ballon by 
12 cables, Airborne, the raft skims 
meters above the forest canopy with a 
two man crew. The raft can land on 
top of the canopy wherever desired. 
Once landed, the balloon is deflated, 
folded away, and the scientists can 
begin their work. Communication with 
the ground is achieved by dropping a 
telephone wire. 

The canopy raft has been field 
tested in French Guyana. 


NEW DIGS 


KON TIKI AUTHOR and Norwegian 
explorer Thor Heyerdahl is planning a 
return trip to Peru to excavate ruins of 
a lost civilization near Chiclayo. 

Archaeologists working on the 
Peruvian coast recently discovered 26 
hills. Long thought to be natural 
formations, recent investigation has 
shown these structures to be man- 
made adobe and wood-layered pyra- 
mids. Preliminary estimates of their 
age points to a period that predates the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs. The architec- 
ture, says Heyerdahl, is similar to 
structures found during the excavations 
of ancient Mesopotamian sites. 
Heyerdahl first gained world recog- 
nition when he crossed the Pacific on a 
balsa raft from Callao, the port town of 
Lima, to Polynesia in the South Pacific. 
He described his adventures in the 
book Kon Tiki, and produced a film of 
the same name. 


BOAT PEOPLE 


THE HERACLITUS, an 80-foot, 
three-masted, ferro-cement Chinese 
junk began a voyage to circumnavigate 
South America on December, 1987. 
The journey has taken the Heraclitus 
down the west coast to the Antarctic 
peninsula and north via the islands of 


South Georgia, Tristan da Cunha. The 
ship will make one final stop in Mexico 
before returning to its home port in 
Savannah, Georgia in 1990. 

Ongoing projects during the expedi- 
tion have included ornithological and 
marine mammal studies, photography, 
coral reef research and deep sea diving 
experiments. The ship’s program of- 
fers training in navigation, seamanship 
and mechanics. 

The design for the sails and rigging 
of the Heraclitus are in accord with 
traditional ocean-going Chinese junks. 
The Heraclitus carries 2,500 square feet 
of sails. 


PALEOPOX 


COLUMBUS AND his crew, thought 
in some circles to have infected Europe 
with the pox, might now be vindicated. 

Treponemes are the organisms that 
cause syphilis. Since the earliest re- 
ports of syphilis do not appear in the 
Old World until after 1500, scientists 
have theorized that syphilis might have 
been brought to Europe aboard the 
Nina or Pinta. 

In the last 25 years, however, evi- 
dence has come to light that syphilis 
may have afflicted Europeans through- 
out the Middle Ages. Prior to 1500, it 
was a common belief that leprosy was 
spread by sexual contact, that it was 
highly contagious, and could be treated 
with compounds of mercury. But, say 
medical historians, this description 


THE cement-hulled "Heraclitus." 


more closely resembles syphilis than | 


leprosy. q 
Where paleopathologists could once 
only diagnose ancient infections, new 
techniques promise identification of the 
infectious organism itself. Scientists 
have _ successfully used antibodies 
specific to treponemes to identify 
treponemal material in bone frag- 
ments of a prehistoric bear. These 
immunological tests prove that trepo- |; 
nemal infections date back at least 

11,000 years. 


THE ICEBERG COMETH 


AN ICEBERG 98 miles long (157km), 
25 miles wide (40km), with an esti- 
mated average thickness of 750 feet | 
(229m), recently broke off the Ross Ice 
Shelf in Antarctica. 

Twice the size of Rhode Island, the 
berg shows up clearly in an infrared © 
satellite image taken October 13th of 
last year. The photo, released by the 
National Science Foundation, shows 
the mammoth berg separating from the 
shelf. 

Since the photo was taken, the 
iceberg has been drifting north, its 
progress monitored by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion. Remote-sensing experts report 
that at present it poses no hazard to 
shipping. Scientists say it may be years, 
if ever, before it drifts that far north. 

There has been a dramatic increase 
in the number of extremely large bergs 
over the last year and a half. Four 
other behemoths are presently floating 
around the Antarctic. Two of these are 
presently drifting near the Falkland 
Islands, and may soon cross shipping 
lanes. 

Researchers are at a loss to explain 
the number of large bergs. Speculation 
centers around a noted rise in global 
temperatures. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL Consortium of Con- 
struction Engineers (CNEC) is about 
ready to start construction of Ji-Parana, 
a huge hydroelectric project. Accord- 
ing to the World Rivers Review the dam, 
to be located in the northwestern 
Amazon, will generate 240 megawatts. 
Construction is scheduled to begin in 
1989-90. 

There is one hitch, however. Before 
construction can begin, the scheme 
requires the permission of the Indians 
presently occupying the land. The 
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reservoir will flood vast areas of the 
Lourdes Indian Reserve and the Jaru 
Biological Reserve, inundating 957 
square kilometers of rainforest. 

To bring the Indians around, public 
relations experts of CNEC invited a 
delegation of 75 Indians and gave them 
the red-carpet treatment at Brazil’s 
Samuel Hydroelectric. Wearing war 
paint and feathers, the Indians were 
ushered about on guided tours of the 
gigantic turbines and spent much of the 
day watching films on environmental 
safety, while they feasted on barbecued 
meat and Coca Cola. 

At the end of the tour, the Indians 
seemed unconvinced, saying that they 
didn’t want to lose their lands and 
trees. When a CNEC spokesman 
pointed out that there is lots of land in 
the Amazon, some Indians said, "We 
agree, so why pick ours?" 


LATER THAN YOU THINK 


TWENTY-SIX STONES found at 
Monte Verde, in southern Chile, sug- 
gest humans inhabited the Americas 
26,000 years earlier than previously 
estimated. 

Tom Dillehay, a professor of an- 
thropology at the University of Ken- 
tucky, reported on the stones, which 
were encountered between one and 
two meters below the surface. Some of 
the stones show signs of having been 
worked into primitive tools. Prelimi- 
nary dating indicates the artifacts are at 
least 30,000 years old. Other stones, 
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THE shocking truth -- Introducing Pirros Indians to a galvanic battery [Harper's Weekly, 1873]. 
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which do not appear to have been 
altered by humans, seem to have been 
brought from distant sites. 

Dillehay feels confident that at least 
some of the stones are artifacts pro- 
duced by an early civilization and that 
the thirty thousand year dating is 
reliable. The entry of the first Asians 
into the New World is believed to have 
occurred some 12,000 years ago. 


BAD BUSINESS 


THE WORLD Bank, which has cham- 
pioned a string of ecological disasters 
in South America, is attempting to 
revamp its image through its support of 
the new, Tropical Forest Action Plan 
(TFAP). This costly program is the 
latest public relations effort of an 
international task force convened by 
the World Resources Institute (WRI). 
The World Bank, the United Nations 
Development program and USAID are 
putting up US$8 billion to bankroll the 


project. 
Introduced at the Asia Pacific 
Conference on Deforestation and 


Desertification last year, the Action 
Plan came in for heavy criticism. "It 
may look new, but it’s just the old 
program dressed up," said one dele- 
gate. "It’s one aim, to destroy natural 
forest and replace them with commer- 
cial, industrial wood producing planta- 
tions." 

Others at the conference objected 
that it is inappropriate for the World 
Bank to call TFAP an ‘Action Plan,’ 
since the only action required by the 
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bank is to put up the money. 

According to one expert, the real 
challenge is to regenerate tropical 
forest, not replace natural forest with 
plantation forestry. Furthermore, the 
highest priority should be given to the 
protection of existing genetic resources 
in those natural tropical forests which 
still remain, 

Criticism of this latest World Bank 
project is much the same as that 
aroused by past schemes that the 
World Bank has supported financially. 
The World Bank has now established a 
reputation worldwide for supporting 
dams, mining and resettlement projects 
that ruin tropical forests, pushing 
forestry projects that have serious 
negative social and ecological impacts, 
promoting plans that ignore the rights 
of indigenous peoples and underwriting 
vast ‘agro-forestry,’ ‘watershed’ and 
‘industrial plantation’ projects that have 
in common a pronounced commercial 
and industrial bias. 

What is prescribed in the World 
Bank Action Plan is once again a large 
scale transformation of a natural forest 
and prime agricultural area into a com- 
mercial plantation of industrial wood. 


LLAMA FUTURES 


LLAMAS’ UP 2 1/4, Vicufta’s down 3 
3/8. 
Llamas are not yet being traded on 


The Great Stone Hunt Contest (Issue #17, 
page 51) was brilliantly won by Bob Shilling, 
Member #3365-19c, who walked away with a 
Grand Prize, medium, aquamarine, Butterfly T- 
Shirt for identifying the stone's Cuzco location -- 
from Plaza de Armas go down Arequipa one 
block to Ancho Santa Catalina (left), on left side 
foundation wall approximately 150 fect from 
corner. 

The First Prize goes to Todd Ingoldsby. 
Unfortunately, Todd not only failed to describe 
the stone’s correct location in Cuzco but went on 
to describe in some detail how it might be 
encountered in Colombia provided "it doesn’t 
rain and you don't get captured by M-19 
guerillas." For this imaginative effort, the judges 
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the exchange, but those with money in 
lamas are getting rich, Earlier this 
year, Loper, a 15-month-old male 
lama, sold for US$130,000, a new 
record in llama commerce. 

Loper’s latest owner happily antici- 
pates a US$3,500 fee every time Loper 
is of service. 

In the last decade, the llama industry 
has undergone a boom which has near- 
ly quadrupled the US Ilama population. 
Llama shows are gaining popularity, 


and llama owners now pay scrupulous 
attention to the grooming and body 
detail of their entrants. With the price 
of llamas soaring, even run-of-the-mill 
lamas that can claim quality lineage go 
for as much as US$26,000, up from a 
mere US$7,000 just six years ago. 

Llama owners claim their interest 
extends beyond the investment poten- 
tial of the breed. "Llamas make good 
pets, are intelligent and gentle," says 


overlooked Todd’s manifest ignorance of the 
stone's whereabouts and awarded him First 
Prize, ie. A Letter of Condolence. 

The Second Prize went to Kevin Healey, Alas, 
Healey also didn’t know where to find the stone 
but with a lucky guess thought it might be in 
Cuzco, He did however, include a detailed map 
toa wrong location but charmed the judges with 
his industry. He will receive a Postcard of 
Condolence. 

The Third Prize goes to Dan Harbison and 
Cathy Carrow of the Colegio Franklin D. 
Roosevelt who submitted a color picture of the 
actual stone and precise map of its location. 
Unfortunately their submission arrived after 
Bob Shilling had won the Grand Prize and the 
judges had given away the First and Second 
Prize to people who hadn't even correctly known 
where to find the stone. Technically, this 
enterprising couple deserved First Prize, but 


one llama breeder. This attitude bodes 
well for the llama, should the bottom 
drop out of the Ilama market. 


NO DEAL 


THIRD WORLD countries, crushed by 
massive foreign debts, have little time 
for or interest in conservation. 

It is understandable, therefore, why a 
trade by the Bolivian government of 
five million acres to Conservation 
International in exchange for that 
Organization’s assumption of 
US$650,000 of Bolivia’s foreign debt, 
caused great excitement worldwide. As 
part of the exchange, Conservation 
International agreed to carry out a 
program of conservation and rational 
use of renewable resources on the 
reserve territory. 

The trade appeared to be a workable 
solution to other debt ridden Third 
World nations, and to open up new and 
effective strategies for conservation. 

Alas, the Bolivian legislature has 
demanded the government cease its 
dealings with Conservation Inter- 
national. Its objection is that through 
such trades Bolivia is surrendering 
sovereignty. 

While the Bolivian government 
professes no intent to sell, trade or 
lease its national territory, such ex- 
changes are sure to generate further 
debate in other countries. 


considering that Prizes One and Two aren't 
worth much the judges deemed it all right to 
award them Third Prize, 

Other entries trickled in after these, but none 
worth mentioning with the possible exception of 
an attempt by Ms Katherine Renton, the Club’s 
Temporary Lima Manager, to claim a World 
Cruise or alternatively next year’s membership 
under a unique interpretation of Rule 11, To 
avoid a costly legal battle she was given a two- 
year membership. 

A Million Dollars every year for life, a Round- 
the-World Cruise with the mate supplied, 
membership in Porsche-of-the-Month Club — 
these are a few of the prizes that won't be 
awarded in upcoming contests of the South 
American Explorers! Club. But for your very 
own Hanes 50-50% combed cotton/polyester 
T-shirt, you'll want to enter the Great Sez 
Who? Contest in this issue (see page 40). 
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THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Your Introduction to the 


But you came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall, 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive bat 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


Pas U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
cureedt MIAMI (305) 591-0610 

THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU FL 1-800-432-0468 
—>— 


A Trip Reports 1G 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America. ‘The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling ten cents per page (that is, for example, 20 cents for 2 pages -- the number of 
pages is indicated in the column before the month/year), plus postage & handling (see order blank). Trip Reports are, of course, very popular, since 
they cover everything you want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, places to eat, hotels and all sorts of 
other valuable information you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed only once, even though it may 
contain valuable information on other areas, e.g. Robert Marqueen’s report on the overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa is listed under Ucayali, though 
it also contains information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco and Hudnuco. The following updates the listings of Trip Reports found in previous 


magazines (Issues #15, 16 and 17). To get Trip Reports, you must be a Club Member (we check). Please order reports by country, department (Peru 
only) and report number. 


PAGES DATE | No. NAME 
PERU 


PAGES DATE 


ARGENTINA 


Amazonas 
35.L.&M.Hendee —_ Missions and Iguazu Falls 1 Mar88}  14.Nick Matsen Caves 1 Nov87 
36.L. &M.Hendee Aconcagua, Normal Route 1 Jan88 
37.Jeff Westlake Tierra Del Fuego, Ushuaia 1 Feb88 | Ancash 
38.Jeff Westlake Ushuaia, Mount Olivia 1 Feb88 | 59.Pete Boyd Climbing Huascarén 2 May 88 
39.Peter Ciblis ‘Tierra Del Fucgo 1 Mar88} 60Javita da Silva Llanganuco - Santa Cruz 1 May 88 
ga 
40.DeWaine Tollefsrud Tierra del Fuego 1 Mar88 
41.Jane Semanko Iguazu Falls 1 Apr 88 Arequipa 
42.Rob Kirk Southern Argentina & Chile, 2 Apr88 | 27Jennifer Markley Hike through Colca Canyon 2 Mar88 
Tguazii 28 Jeff Westlake Colca Canyon 2 Dec 88 
BOLIVIA 29.Jane Semanko Arequipa, Colca Canyon Tour A Feb 88 
- ; ill Si i llendo Mar 88 
35.Lovise Low Yungas to Coroico 1 Margg | 30.Bill Sillar Arequips, Mol 
36,Diana Garde ‘Train, Villazon - Oruro 2 Feb 88 31.Rob Kirk Lima to Tacna, Colca Canyon 2 Apr8s 
37.Guy Theoret Tunari National Park, ElTunari 2 Feb88 fy 
38.DeWaine Tollefsrud Villazon to Titicaca 1 Apr 88 yacucho 
4.Donald Traris Ayacucho, Quinua 1 Feb 88 
S.Betsy Wagenhauser Easter at Ayacucho, Handicrafts 6 Mar 88 
Ser Pantanal 2° Uiares| | eqn 
: eect) Ane. ee 4 74.Guy Theoret Inca Trail 2 Mar88 
32.Mark DeMaranville Piaui, Sete Cidades 1 Apr88 | 75 Jane Semanko River Rafting, Machu Picchu pes 
33,Mark DeMaranvile Manaus to Barcelos (Rio Negro) 1 Apr 88 76.Carol McClure Inca Trail 1 May88 
jin 
CHILE puna 
65.Charles Hornabrook Beetle Collecting, General Notes 2 Marg} 7>V¢ronique Deplanne ‘Tarma for Easter 4 Mar 88 
66.Charles Hamabrook Beetle Collecting near Cherquenco 2 Feb88 | Tima 
67.Charles Hornabrook Chiloe, Beetle Collecting 2 Febss , 
68,L, &M.Hendee Santiago to Pto. Natales 2. cFebes| | rene Meeaie) “Hostal, rates of Rurpac 2 Apr 88 
69.Lisa Cohen Boat-Pto. Natales, Torres del Paine 2. Mar88} Loreto 
poDiana Gane Boat - Pto. Montt to Pto. Natales 2  Jan88 | 37 Steve Gilles Amazonia Expeditions Jungle Trip 2 Apr 
7L.Lisa Cohen Northern Chile 2 Feb 88 iti 
pies Kee 7 Maras | Carlos Grandez Amazonia Expeditions 1 Apr 8s 
73.Peter Ciblis Patagonia 1 Mar88|_ Madre de Dios: 
TTane Semanko Arica to Santiago 1 Mar88 J 29 Gina Deferrari Manu National Park 4 Dec87 
75.DeWaine Tollefsrud Pto. Mont - Pta. Arenas, Porvenir 1 Feb88. | 39,carol McClure nn amnbsopates Eaplorere ian 2 May 88 
TOR Kirk Arica to Punta Arenas 2 Apr88} 31 Jack Pitman Manu National Park 3 May88 
T7.Bessler/Swikart Southern Chile and Argentina 3 Dec 86 
Puno 
9Jennifer Markley Puno, Islands, Trainto Cuzco 2 Feb 88 
Boyacé, El Cocuy 2 Dec87] 10Jennifer Markley Festival, Virgin de Candelaria. 1 Feb 88 
11Jan Wendeby Cignaga Grande de Santa Marta. 1 — Jan88 | 11 Bill Sillar Walk from Santa Lucia to Sicuani 2 Mar 88 
12.Jan Wendeby Puracé National Park 1 Dec87|12.Bill Sillar Silustani, Uros, Taquile, Puno 2 Mar 88 
13.Jan Wendeby National Park Los Orquideos 1 Mar 83 
14.Jan Wendeby Santa Marta, Cuidad Pérdida 1 Jang8 | San Martin: 
15.Jan Wendeby Los Katios 1 Feb 88 | 6.Nick Matsen Caves 1‘ Nov87 
PARAGUAY 
Quito 1 Mar88}10.Mads Herred Johnsen El Chaco and Asuncién 1 Dec87 
‘53.Melanie Ebertz __Cotapaxi with Guide 1 Mar88 
54.Melanie Ebertz —_Bafios 1 Mar88 
55.Melanie Ebertz —-_Otavalo (with map) ; 3. Mars} VENEZUELA 5 
‘56.Paul Harrison Entomology, Botany Collecting 3 ~—- Feb88. | 2.Christopher Leggett Angel Falls, Canaima Park 1 Feb87 
57.Veronica Jones Galdpagos 1 Apr 88 | 3.Christopher Leggett Gran Sabana, Cuidad Guayana 2 Feb 87 
58.Joe Ebertz Las Cajas National Park 1 Mar 881 4.Florence Smith Amazona; Orinoquia/Vocjada 2 Apr8s 
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South American Explorers Club 


LINES TO THE MOUNTAIN GODS 
Nazca and the Mysteries of Peru by 
Evan Hadingham, 1987. 264 illus- 
trations, 10 maps, bibliography, 281 
pages. A well organized and highly 
readable book about the Nazca Lines 
and their interpretation. 

$15.95 [Members $14.00] 


EDUARDO EL CURANDERO: THE 
WORDS OF A PERUVIAN HEALER 
by Eduardo Calderén, Richard Cowan, 
Douglas Sharon, F. Kaye Sharon, 104 
pages. An anthropological study of 
Eduardo Calderén, a well known 
curandero living on the north coast of 
Peru. $7.95 [Members $7.50] 


ECUADOR: Island of the Andes by 
Kevin Kling, 1988. A beautiful coffee 
table book with 100 stunning color 
photographs of the mountains and 
eople of the Ecuadorian Andes. 

40.00 [Members $37.00] 


CATALOG 


HERITAGE OF THE ANDES Second 
Series a cassette tape by the Aymaran 
Group from Bolivia. If you liked the 
first tape, you will love this one. Song 
titles include: Sora Sora, Raza de 
Bronce, Inti, Dos Palomitas, Llanto, 
Pocoateria, Penas, Ojos Azules, Llacta 
and Herencia Andina. 

$9.50 [Members $8.00] 


PURE AND PERPETUAL SNOW: 
Two Climbs in the Andes of Peru by 
David Mazel, 1987. More than a 
climbing narrative, Mazel delves into 
the culture and history of the area 
around Auzangate and Alpamayo. 
Recommended for anyone who knows 
or is going to climb in these areas. 
$10.95 [Members $10.00] 


CITY OF KINGS: A GUIDE TO 
LIMA by Carolyn Walton, 1987. 
Illustrated, 140 pages, maps. Guide to 
the museums, monasteries, churches, 
colonial buildings, plazas, the bullfight 
ring and more. Short histories of 
major attractions in the historic 
districts of greater Lima. Includes 
information on the more accessible 
archaeological ruins. Maps and des- 
criptions are organized into walking 
tours. $10.00 [Members $8.00] 


NEW BOOKS AND TAPES 


THE WIZARD OF THE UPPER 
AMAZON by F. Bruce Lamb and 
Manuel Cérdova-Rios. An adventure 

story as well as an extraordinary look at 
life among Huni Kui Indians at the 
beginning of the century. Cérdova was 
kidnapped by the Huni Kui, who fled to 
escape the encroachments during the 
rubber boom. These Indians were re- 
markable for the knowledge of plants. 

$9.95 [Members $9.00] S 


RIO TIGRE AND BEYOND: The 
Amazon Jungle Medicine of Manuel 
Cérdova by F. Bruce Lamb. This is 
the continuation of the — story 
begun in The Wizard of the Upper 
Amazon. It includes accounts of 
Cérdova’s jungle adventures in search 
of medicines and knowledge, his 
initiation into a Freemasonry Lodge in 
the Brazilian jungle and his career as a 
healer. $12.95 [Members $12.00] 


LIMA MAP - PLANO 2000. A fold-out 
map of Lima with an index to the city. 
$6.50 [Members $5.00] 


LIMA MAP - GUIA 2000. A 59-page 
book-form map of Lima with index to 
streets and places of interest. Easy to 
use. $7.00 [Members $5.50] 


Old Favorites 


1988 South American Handbook $29.95 [Members $26.00] 

The Voyage of the Water Witch $13.00 [Members $12.00] 

The Enchanted Canopy $29.95 [Members $27.00] 

Chile & Easter Island: A Travel Survival Kit $8.95 [Members $8.00] 
Insiders Guide to Rio $12.95 [Members $12.00] 

Brazilian Adventure $9.95 [Members $9.00] 

Guide Book of Manuas $8.95 [Members $8.00] 

South American River Trips $5.95 [Members $5.50] 

South American River Trips Volume II $10.95 [Members $10.00] 

Tropical Nature $7.95 [Members $7.00] 

Dreams of Amazonia $6.95 (Members $6.00} 

Amazon Frontier: The Defeat of the Brazilian Indians $29.95 

Adventuring in the Andes $10.95 [Members 10.00] 

A Traveler's Guide to El Dorado/Incan Empire $14.95 [Members $13.00] 
A Guide to the Birds of Colombia $42.50 [Members $38.00] 

Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador $11.95 [Members $10.50] 
Ecuador/Galapagos Islands: A Travel Survival Kit $7.95 [Members $7.00] 
Galapagos: A Natural History Guide $17.95 [Members $16.50] 

Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Ecuador $24.95 (Members $22.00] 


Two Wheels and a Taxi $14.95 [Members $13.50] 

Peru: A Travel Survival Kit $12.95 [Members $11.00] 

Conquest of the Incas $12.95 (Members $12.00] 

Monuments of the Incas $45.00 [Members $40.00] 

The Peoples and Cultures of Ancient Peru $15.95 [Members $15.00] 
Nazca Lines: A New Perspective $5.50 [Members $4.50] 

Sixpac Manco: Travels Among the Incas $10.00 [Members $9.00] 

In Kayak Through Peru $12.00 [Members $10.00] 

The Inca Road System $45.00 [Members $40.00] 

Lost City of the Incas $4.95 [Members $4.50] 

Cut Stones and Crossroads $7.95 {Members $7.00] 

Backpacking and Trekking in Peru & Bolivia $12.00 [Members $10.50] 
Mountain Sickness $5.00 [Members $4.00] 

Miners of the Red Mountain $19.95 [Members $18.50] 

Michael's Guide to Brazil $7.95 [Members $7.00] 

Michael’s Guide: Argentina, Chile $7.95 [Members $7.00] 

Michael's Guide: Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela $7.95 [Members $7.00] 
Aconcagua Packet $25.00 [Members $15.00] 

Far Away and Long Ago: A Childhood in Argentina $9.95 (Members $9.00} 
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Membership 


Regular Membership $25 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 

Couple Membership $35 is Additional: 

Contributing Membership $ 50 $ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 

Supporting Membership $100 $10.00 Europe & South America 

Life Membership $500 $13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 


the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. See above for partial description of membership privileges. 
Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 
Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascarén or 
Land of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 
Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 
of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. 
Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 
Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. 
Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 


=Back Issues 


Members may request available. Issues #3, #5 
xerox copies of specific and #6 already out-of- 


articles from the out-of- print. [$3.00 
print magazines at a cost of | Members/$4.00 Non- 
10 cents/page plus postage. Members]. 
Ss X 
Issue #1 —_ Extinct Monkey - Urubamba Rafting - Jeep Across Amazon - Crusoe Island - Krill - Patagonia Climb 


Issue #2 
Issue #3 
Issue #4 
Issue #5 
Issue #6 
Issue #7 
Issue #8 
Issue #9 
Issue #10 
Issue #11 
Issue #12 
Issue #13 
Issue #14 
Issue #15 
Issue #16 
Issue #17 


S4 


One Year $15 Two Years $25 (Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 


South rican Explorer, 
Issues 1977 to present. 
Order now while still 


Jewish Gauchos - Maranon Whitewater - Dots Mystery - Galapagos Trip- Big Bill - Patagonia Climb 
[Out-of-Print] Venezuela Voodoo - Titicaca - Caves - Potato Hairs - Aguarunas - Death Tide 

Aconcagua - Whistling Pots - Right Whales - Jungle Pharmacy - Bird Books - Build a Balsa Raft 
[Out-of-Print] Antarctica - Motilones - Cryptic Stones - Ecuador Trip - Chavin Trek - Colca Canyon 
[Out-of-Print] Ecuador Monkeys - Pack Animals - Guano - Ecuador River Trip - Patagonia - Bot Fly 

Darien Gap - Andean Dyes - Inca Trail - SA Handbook - Aleixo Garcia - Ecuador River Trip II 

Pigafetta - Lake Guatavita - National Parks - Pygmies - Laguna Colorado - Chicha Project 

Agassiz - Kayaking Central America - Aguaruna Tale - Tairona City - Nazca Theory - Titi Monkeys 

Andean Music - Oilbirds - Solar Energy - Amazon Source - Takesi Trail - Chilean Deer 

Jimmie Angel - Poison Frogs - Traditional Ecuador Homes - Beagle Dispute I - Lima Earthquakes 

Solo Kayaking Amazon - Beagle Dispute II - Vilcabamba - Condors - Gran Vilaya - Conquistadors 

Gran Pajaten - British Caving - Yanomami Indians - El Meson Meteorite - Kayaking West Coast 

Roraima - Gal4pagos Plants - Tame Birds of South America - Tipuani Goldfields 

Club History - Discovery of S. Amer. - Paucartambo River Trip - Ambor6 Natl. Park, Bolivia - S. Amer. Passes 
Bingham and Cassidy - Paucartambo River Trip Il - Bike Trip - Achuara Architecture - Loren McIntyre - Baru 
Andean Caves - Biking Trip II - Taquile Island - Pipes - Charles Munn/Macaw Expert - Engle/Early Naturalist 


SoutH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


Se ee ee ee | 


DU in een seated gow noes OREHOR M+ sine wees 


Visa & Mastercard . . 
Customers -- Call Quantity Item Price 


(303) 320-0388 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 
$5.00 & under 
$5.01 to $10.00 
$10.01 to $25.00. 
$25.01 to $50.00. 
$50.01 to $75.00 . 
$75.01 to $100.00 . 
Over $100.00. 
Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Subtotal $ 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Bluc 7 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and Tax* (Colorado Residents) $ 
Canada, add $3. Next Day Air (Continental 
US. only), add $10. Postage & Handling $ 


Sa ed TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED U.S.$ 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
gC Reta ements || ICRC RN st Ge =) * Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 3% Colorado Residents outside Denver 

Foreign Orders: , (1 Check ifa New Member or Subscriber 7.1% Denver Residents 

If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) Membership $ 


Number, 


To help us serve you better, please let us know P), . 
what items you would like us to carry. All Expiration Date. Signature —— 


comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- m 
nation; $10 minimum. Ordered By: 


Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


; ee Ship To: (only if different from "Ordered By" above) 
of Gift Giving 


Name: 
To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: Address: 
Item Numbers: _________________|_ City/State/Zip: 


Lucky Person: 8) 
For New Members: 


Address: ____oc......._____| Profession 


City/State/Zip: |‘ Special Skills/Interests: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 
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‘SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


Six-Color Butterfly T-Shirt 


Colors: Moonlight Silver, Royal Blue, 
Aqua, Light Purple. 
(Specify Ist & 2nd choices) 
Sizes: Medium (38-40), Large (42-44), 
8 


X-Large (46-48) 
$12.00 1$10.00 Members] 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


P.O Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 


Snake T-Shirt 


Colors: Cream, Tan, Red, Black, 
Moonlight Silver, Ketly Green, Teal. 
(Please specify Ist & 2nd choices) 

Sizes: Small (34-36), Medium (38-40) 
Large en X-Large (46-48) 

$10.00 [$8.50 Members] 


A Wise Investment! 


Like a fine porcelain, your hand- 
crafted classic T-Shirt increases with 
value from the moment you buy it! 
Created by skilled T-shirt Artisans, 
these beautiful and artistic creations 
will show you off to the world at your 
very besi, expressing with every 
delicate fold your untamed spirit, your 
graceful but powerful form, your 
sensual yet mystical nature. 

The SAEC T-Shirt is available 
exclusively from the South American 
Explorers Club. To acquire one or 
more of these enchanting garments, 
order today! 

And remember the unique SAEC 
guarantee! The Club will buy back 
any T-Shirt at twice the price when 
you deliver it to our Lima office 25 
years from the day you bought. it! 
[Proof of purchase required.] 


Kids’ T-Shirts 


Sizes: 24, 6-8, 10-12, 14-16 
(Only with butterfly and only in blue.) 
$9.00 [$7.50 Members] 
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